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LATIN AMERICA AND 
THE WORLD STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


JUST PUBLISHED. The latest addition to the N.C.A. Unit Studies in American 
Problems. Up-to-date, unbiased information on a subject of paramount importance. 
Developed out of classroom experience by Ryland W. Crary, University High School, 
U. of Iowa. 68¢ subject to discount. 
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These pamphlets provide the type of social-studies material recommended by the Pre-Induc- 


tion Section of the U. S. Army and the U. S. Office of Education. 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION for FEBRUARY 


WILL BE A 


Latin America Number 


Spokesmen for our own and neighboring nations will dis- 
cuss various aspects of the central theme: “What can the schools 
or other educational agencies of the American Republics do to 


strengthen intercultural ties?” 


Many recent publications pertaining to Latin American lands 


and their languages will be noted. 


Watch for the Latin AMERICA NuMBER and tell your as- 


sociates about it. 
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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


We check over the dating on 
every other page to see if the 
printer has remembered that we 
are now in 1944. He has. 

v 

We also make mental note of the 
fact that next year, 1945, will in- 
clude the seventieth anniversary 
of this magazine. In all its nearly 
seven decades, the Journal of Ed- 
ucation has had only three edi- 
tors: Thomas Bicknell, Albert E. 
Winship, and the present editor. 
To the best of our knowledge, this 
publication has outweathered 
more years than any other school 
magazine in America—but let no 
one call it “sprightly”! Still re- 
ferred to in many places as “the 
New England Bible,” the Journal 
long since became a national insti- 
tution, with inevitable scattering 
of its influence into many foreign 
lands. We do not, however, claim 
any of the credit for the present 
condition of the world in general. 


v 
We do wish pne thing which 
you, perhaps, as a reader, can 
help bring to pass. We wish people 
in and out of education would not 


get their wires crossed and con- 


fuse us with other publications 
having the word “Journal” as part 
of their title. Perhaps the handi- 
est way to pin the bee where it 
belongs when quoting from us or 
mentioning us is to annex the 
word “Boston,” thus: “Journal of 
Education (Boston).” But if any- 
one insists on calling us “THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,” we can- 
not deny the appellation. 
v 

The articles and features in this 
issue are contributed by persons 
in Pennsylvanig, West Virginia, 
New Jersey, Texas, Wyoming, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Illinois, Indiana, 
New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts—yes, and California. No one 
can read any periodical these days 
without being constantly reminded 
that a vast and terrible war is go- 
ing on. We try not to overdo this 
emphasis to the point of being de- 
pressing. Most of our writers are 
looking through and behind the 
clouds to brighter days that must 
not only be hoped for but pre- 
pared for in our thinking, plan- 
ning, doing. 
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Oklahoma Scandal Points 
To Need of Reforms 


Havin istently championed the 
cause on and fresher textbooks 
for al! schools, the Journal of Educa- 
tion might prefer to close its eyes and 
nostrils to certain events reported in 
the public prints from a certain state 
whose officials concerned with text- 
book adoptions allegedly conspired 
with a number of publishers to re- 
equip the schools, not with books 
bought on merit but with selections 
based on the passing of money behind 
the back. The reference is to the Ok- 
lahoma case. Indictments brought 
‘against officials of that state have 
mentioned by name five or more pub- 
lishing firms as having paid sums 
ranging from a few hundred to many 
thousand dollars in order to insure the 
purchase of their materials. 

When the politicians who wish to 
be corrupted approach business men 
with the strong hint that unless they 
pay them for the favor they will be 
out in the cold—well, what happens? 

Some say “Okay,” and others say 
“Nothing doing.” 


When the details of such transac- 
tions appear in the open, the ones who 
said “Okay” have much to regret. But 
even the ones who said “Nothing do- 
ing” are not happy. All of them feel, 
and rightly, that their whole industry 
has been disgraced. 

The Journal has received from one 
of the publishers not involved in the 
Oklahoma affair, a copy of a letter 
which he wrote-to an officer of the 
American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute, who was urging him to join 
that organization just about the time 
a newspaper from Oklahoma City 
landed on his desk with the unsavory 
news. What the publisher wrote to 
the ATPI was much to the point. He 
thought it was up to the industry to 
clean house. He believed, he said, that 
the producers of textbooks for Am- 
erican ch..dren ought to conduct their 
business in a manner worthy of their 
high calling. 

When the ATPI was formed, the 
organizers agreed to steer away from 
all matters pertaining to trade prac- 
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TEXTBOOK TOPICS 


tices. Otherwise the ATPI might 
never have been formed at all—and 
there were problems of common in- 
terest which demanded joint action, 

Whether the ATPI will undertake 
to reform the textbook industry may 
be doubted. Much of the industry does 
not need reforming, at least not 
greatly. 

Both for ethical reasons and for 
reasons of common sense, the major- 
ity of publishers would like to see 
trade practices improved throughout 
their industry. Nearly all of them are 
willing to disarm—to stop “buying 
business” with dollars or with din- 
ners—provided the other fellows will 
do the same. Maybe the time has ar- 
rived when most of them would sign 
a pledge—if someone would write up 
a practicable one. This would work 
well enough until ... or it might 
even do some permanent good. 

Meanwhile, in justice to the pub- 
lishers, every one should bear in mind 
that graft and bribery do not exist in 
a vacuum nor are they unilateral. 
School authorities and others who con- 
spire with salesmen must accept at 
least half the blame. But what re- 
mains attaches to the publishers in- 
volved and smears their industry. 


Encyclopedia of 

Modern Education 

An up-to-date reference book on 
educational thought and practice has 
long been lacking, and it is good to 
find that such a work is now avail- 
able. Styled “Encyclopedia of Modern 
Education,” the volume represents the 
combined efforts of many recognized 
leaders in anne of ha A 
sampling of its pages rev some- 
imposed limitations. It contains very 
little biography and in no sense takes 
the place of 2 “Who’s Who.” Even 
John Dewey receives only a brief no- 
tice, though one that well measures 
his influence on education. Neither is 
there much listing of educational in- 
stitutions 2s such. For instance, Har- 
vard University has not even a pafa- 

ph, although its Society of Fel- 
cae established by President Lowell, 
is listed and described. But if one 


wants to check up on the Dalton 
Plan or on Vocational Education, 
Guidance, Measurement or a thou- 
sand other matters typifying recent 
innovations and experiments, 
write-ups are at hand and remarkably 
cogent. Naturally a great deal had to 
be excluded to keep the book from 
bursting over into several volumes, 
However, it might have been wise to 
include at least some mention of the 
educational press, which spreads mod- 
ern education from place to place and 
yet is given not even a general list- 
ing under any heading we have dis- 
covered—and we have tried Journals, 
Magazines and Periodicals. School 
Journalism is given due attention. As 
with every reference work ever print- 
ed, this one will be disappointi 
silent at times, but should prove in- 
valuable for consultation on the great 
mass of topics included in its 900 
pages—topics that appear to the cas- 


ual examiner to be excellently handled, 

If Harvard University is slighted, St. 

John’s College, where Dr. Barr pro- 

motes a liberal education on original 

lines, is admirably mirrored even to 
its famous prescribed list of great 
classics, 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MopERN Epuca- 
TION, edited by Harry N. Rivlin 
and Herbert Schueler. The Philo- 
sophical Library, New York. $10. 


Aviation Mathematics 

A text that aided the RAF to train 
its personnel to their manifest level of 
efficiency has been taken as the basis 
of a thoroughly Americanized ver- 
sion. This is “Aviation Mathematics” 
by Buchan, Borthwick, and Wadden. 

Starting with brisk reviews of 
arithmetic, algebra and 
minus the proofs, the lays spe- 
cial emphasis on the solution of prob- 
lems encountered in flying. Trigon- 
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ometry of the right triangle is in- 
cluded, together with logarithms. The 
whole affair is very direct and busi- 
nesslike and should lead to excellent 
results in pre-induction classrooms, An 
unusual abundance of carefully cho- 
sen problems is an outstanding fea- 
ture. 


AVIATION MaTHEMATICS by Buchan, 
Borthwick, and Wadden. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. Sold 
only with computer. Computer as- 
sembled with book $2.35, Unassem- 
bled $2.20, 


The Meaning 
Of Intelligence 


Dr. Stoddard’s treatise on “The 
Meaning of Intelligence” provides val- 
uable criteria and intellectual stimulus 
both for the psychologist and the lay- 
man. To our view, the volume at- 
tains its highest usefulness in discuss- 
ing, not what intelligence is, but what 
may best be done about it. Too often 
the potential genius is either denied 
recognition and encouragement or is 
given so much recognition as to be- 
come deflected from fulfilment of the 
promise that is latent in him. The 
child who is below normal intelli- 
gence, on the other hand, may re- 
spond to a propitious environment in 
such fashion as to confound the doc- 
tors. Dr. Stoddard is concerned less 
with abstract intelligence than with 
the educational and social implica- 
tions of mental abilities high, low and 
in-between. Incidentally one may de- 
rive a certain pleasure from seeing 
intelligence of the intelligence testers 
thus reviewed, not 
reverently, by an intelligent colleague. 
It is an overview of their whole field 
of interest. 

THE MEANING OF INTELLIGENCE by 


George D. Stoddard. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $4.00. 


Celestial Navigation 


From the Introduction to “Celes- 
tial Navigation” we learn that a ship 
in distress can give its location by 
tadio so accurately that a relief ship 
or plane can come within a mile of it. 
The rest is a matter of looking around, 
which, for the plane, is fairly simple. 
Now it transpires that the practical 


AND REVIEWS... 


parts of celestial navigation can be 
mastered with the aid of instruments 
and an almanac or set of tables, and 
still leave the navigator in a dense 
fog as to the meaning of what he does. 
The present text by a medical man 
with a hobby, undertakes to clear up 
the why of navigation methods along 
with or as a supplement to the how. 
It appears to be clear exposition. The 
author hopes to remove the stumbling 
blocks that he himself has encountered 
in the pursuit of his hobby—a pur- 
suit, by the way, which has already 
won him recognition from authori- 
ties in this field. The book should 
prove a fine developer for those who 
must guide the courses of ships or 
planes over open water where 
marks are absent and only the sun or 
other heavenly bodies can be sighted. 


PRIMER OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION by 
John Favill. Cornell Maritime Press. 
New York. $2.00. 


Studies of the 
General College 


One of the most significant and 
far-reaching experiments made in the 
field of higher education in recent 
years has been the General College of 
the University of Minnesota, which 
was established to meet the needs of 
students who for various reasons are 
likely to remain in college but a year 
or two. The aim of the General Col- 
lege is to give the members of this 
hitherto neglected group the type of 
education which will best prepare 
them to assume the personal, social, 
and civic responsibilities of adults liv- 
ing in a democracy. Of these books 
Building a Curriculum is a descrip- 
tion of the General College’s program, 
These We Teach, a study of its stu- 
dent personnel, and Outcome of Gen- 
eral Education essentially an evalua- 
tion of its work. These three volumes 
are rich in data of great value to all 
interested in the problems of higher 
education. The authors explain what 
the General College is trying to do and 
why and how it is doing it. They also 
report with frankness upon the 
of success attending the program, 
showing not the slighest tendency to 
twist facts in order to make a case. 
One important aspect of this i- 
ment is the particular attention 


has been given to the fundamental 

aims which underlie the whole educa- 

tive process. This report constitutes 

a valuable contribution to educational 

literature, 

Bumpmnc a Curricutum by Ivol 
Spafford and Others, 33.00. THEsE 
We Teacu by Cornelia T. Wil- 

liams, $2.00. Outcome or GEN- 
ERAL EpucaTION by Ruth E. Eck- 
ert, $2.00, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 


Our Neighbors 

Across the Pacific 

It is too late now to undo whatever 
part of our trouble with Japan may 


land- _ have been caused by the prevalent 


ignorance and indifference of our 
citizenry in the matter of trans-Paci- 
fic lands and peoples. But for the sake 
of a wiser and better tomorrow our 


citizens, whether adult or still in high 


school, may well study and try to un- 
derstand conditions in the Orient as 
these are analyzed, Jet us say, in “Our 
Neighbors Across the Pacific.” This 
book is actually a collection of mono- 
graphs, originally published as separ- 
ate pamphlets, and prepared by vari- 
ous authors. China, Australia, India, 
Islands of the China Sea, Soviet Rus- 
sia and our present enemy, Japan, are 
described as to populations, problems 
and conflicting ideas and institutions. 
The sections on Japan are particularly 
free from passion and frank to recog- 
nize wherein we missed the mark in 
our estimates of underlying stresses in 
the Orient that gave Japan her op- 
portunity. Japan’s attempt to sup- 
plant Western imperialism with her 
own more intolerable brand of the 
same thing, seems destined to hasten 
the final overthrow of overlordship 
by foreign powers in Asia. The en- 
tire volume is richly enlightening and 
sure to promote wholesome attitudes 
in those who read its pages thought- 
fully. An introduction, questions and 
interpretations have been added by 
way of equipping the book for class- 
room use. 

Our NEIGHBoRS ACROSS THE PACIFIC, 
edited by Maxwell S. Stewart. In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations coopera- 
ting with Webster Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 
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Editorials 


A Contest of Morales 


Wars are lost by the side that first loses its morale. 
That crucial element of the struggle between two 
belligerents may be difficult to define, but its import- 
ance is inescapable. Call it grit, determination, the 
will to win, endurance, unity of effort or what you 
please. Let either ml i this quality and it has 
lost the war. 


While we of the United Nations are watching 
eagerly for signs that the morale of our enemies is 
cracking, they in turn are watching just as keenly 
to see that same thing happen in Britain, Russia, 
China and—perhaps most of all—the United States. 

Consider our foremost objective, the defeat of 
Germany. That nation must now be fairly well con- 
vinced that its plan for world domination has failed. 
Yet it continues to hold part of Russia and nearly all 
of Western Europe. The German army is an instru- 
ment of umbroken power and spirit. Germany’s ef- 
forts from now on may be classed as defensive. But 
they are defensive in the sense of guarding, not the 
homeland alone, but vast areas of stolen territory 
and millions of captive slaves. The supreme hope of 
the Germans at this point must be some of their 
foes will relax, become discouraged, be weakened by 
internal division, and eventually accept a negotiated 
peace which would leave Western Europe in German 
hands and the German army unconquered, able to 
prepare for another and more successful assault on 
freedom-loving nations a generation hence. 

This is why unity here in the United States must 
he preserved by every means we possess. We have 
entered upon a year of national elections, when dis- 
cord is the traditional rule. This time we must strive 
for as restrained a campaign as can possibly be had 
to secure an intelligent and free election. More than 
this, we must give no evidences of resting on our oars 
as regards production. Those strikes and threats of 
strikes which so greatly hearten the enemy and help 
to prevent his morale from breaking, must somehow 
be eliminated. Whether it be by antistrike legisla- 
tion, by a universal service law, or by an extension of 
those patriotic self-controls of American labor which 
have already achieved so much for industrial peace 
since Pearl Harbor, the strike menace needs to be 
removed. This means in all fairness that the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar must be maintained even 
at the cost of subsidies, which, undesirable as they 
are, are better than runaway prices. 


If “M” represents Morale, one may read in the 
middle of that letter the “V.” of Victory. 


The Drop in Teacher Candidates 


The Office of War Information takes a some 
what broad view of its duties as the nation’s report. 
ing agency in war time. Thus it tells of the declines 
in college enrollments due to war conditions—de 
clines that would have put many institutions out of 
business had not these same war conditions brought 
government patronage and special war-time classes to 
their rescue. 

One point the OWI has recently made public 
gives cause for real alarm. The number of students 
preparing to enter the teaching profession, as indi- 
cated by student registrations in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges, is today only forty per cent of the 
corresponding figure for 1939-40. We talk about 1 
teacher shortage now, and we try to reassure our 
selves by what we hear and read of ex-teachers and 
other available reserves responding to the emergency. 
What will the situation be a few years hence, if no 
way is found to recruit young men and women for 
the educational profession? 

The war is not wholly to blame for the low mark 
in teacher training school enrollments. There had 
been a falling off in quality among the enrollees in 
those schools for several decades. More and better 
publicity and improved conditions as well are needed 
to arouse and attract more of our worthiest and mos 
capable young persons to become teachers. The 
financial rewards may never be great. But there is 


unusual steadiness and security of employment. Thef 


real attraction, however, is the unsurpassed oppor 
tunities for service. The schools for teachers, since 
they have an important stake in the whole mattet, 
ought te set about discovering what action shoul 
he taken. 


Explaining It to Rip Van Winkle 


Suppose a twentieth century Rip Van Winkle 
who fell asleep under the moonlit liquor of 19% 
approaches you one of these days, still rubbing hi 
eyes. In his hand is the morning paper, and he ha 
been doing his sleepy best to understand what he 
reads, He perceives that we are at war again and th 
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it is a very big war, with many nations involved. 
Everything from war loans to airplanes, artillery, 
warships and battles appears to be on a vastly larger 
scale than formerly. When the middle-aged Van 
Winkle floated off into his deep slumber, just twenty 
years ago, he thought things were fairly well settled. 
Hadn’t we fought a “War to end’ wars?” And hadn’t 
we won it? Hadn’t we taught the Germans once and 
for all that it doesn’t pay to tear up treaties and run 
amuck? Rip had gone to sleep with no worries on 
the world’s account. 


Now he holds out to you the paper with this 
morning's news, and he wants you to explain. This 
is a large order. 

“Maybe the real reason for the super-duper mess 
we are in is that nearly everybody followed your 
example, Mr. Van Winkle, and went to sleep,” you 
say. Then you rack your brain some more and you 
come up with the following:— 

Here in the United States we trusted our two 
oceans more than those two notions—the League of 
Nations and the World Court. We mistook isolation 
for insulation. We swallowed a good deal of dope on 
the subject of Germany’s innocence. Many of us 
imagined the time had arrived when we could swear 
off from toting guns or even a big stick—and we ad- 
vertised the fact. We held aloof from all construc- 
tive measures, such as economic collaboration, that 
would have reduced the danger of another war. We 
saw dictatorships established and heard their loud- 
mouthed masters boast of their militant aims. We in 
America were not solely to blame. Britain and France 
were closer to Germany and Italy than we and they 
should have had their eyes open. But France was 
split into selfish factions, its newspapers managed by 
traitors in foreign pay. And England was unwilling 
to believe its eyes and ears. Such warnings as the 
Italian conquest of Abyssinia and seizure of Albania; 
the civil war in Spain: the territorial grabs by Hitler 
and his growing arrogance and armaments, his indoc- 
trination of youth for war—to say nothing of what 
Japan was doing in Manchuria and other parts of far- 
off China—all these things went on without check 
or hindrance. The axis nations were getting away 
with murder. They naturally decided they could do 
it on a grander scale before any one would stop them. 
So they struck suddenly and hard. The rest of us 
were just as unprepared as they believed us to be. 
The only things we had that they underrated were: 
capacity to outproduce our enemies in instruments 
of war; an unshakable determination to remain free 
and to destroy the threat to our freedom; the ability 
to organize under strong and united leadership. An- 
other thing they underestimated was the power of 
Soviet Russia. And we can thank our lucky stars they 
did. 
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Fundamentally and essentially it’s all wrong, of 
course. Going out to slaughter one another is as 
sinful as it is stupid. It would be much more civilized 
and noble of us—perhaps—to turn the other cheek. 
But when the first slap by the other fellow nearly 
knocks your head off so there’s only a mangled 
cheek to turn; also when the other fellow isn’t quite 
up to the other-cheek viewpoint but has officially 
adopted the opposite ethic—no other course is left. 
If our generation is the most wicked one in history, 
as some think, it can perhaps clear the way a little for 
succeeding generations to be better. 


To Hum or to Click? 


Our educational institutions are humming with 
activity these days. Classrooms are running in high 
gear. Study has been speeded up. Offices are crowded 
with assistant principals, guidance and measurement 
experts, supervisors, deans of this and that—all] pur- 
portedly busy with streamlining the educational task. 

Education hums . . . . but does it click? Many 
children are quitting school, to enter military services 
or military workshops. In these latter places they 
earn more money than they are worth; they learn to 
overestimate their own importance. Others who re- 
main in school are unsettled and upset. Their pro- 
grams of study have been distorted. When they con- 
centrate, it is upon skimming the surface of some 
science or technique without troubling to under- 
stand the underlying principles. Without these prin- 
ciples, things learned today will vanish by tomorrow. 

A whole new world of broader horizons, awakened 
interests, greater complexities, fresh concepts and 
ideals, and heightened responsibilities needs to be 
prepared for. Citizens with intellects trained to 
think will be badly needed. What is democracy? 
What are its basic laws? Why must society be moral? 
Can self interest be translated into something worka- 
ble? What about our own and other languages? 
What of art? What of cultural contributions of great 
men, past, present, here or elsewhere? What are the 
goals mankind must aspire to and strive to reach? 
How can we find what others have thought and done 
about our problems? How can intelligence be made 
to play a greater part in our policies and decisions 
than it does at present? Must government be con- 
trolled by minority groups and pressures? Can the 
conflict between nationalism and internationalism be 
reconciled? 

Students cannot be taught all the answers. They 
must be taught to study; to think; to read; to listen; 


to form opinions; to lead or to select leaders. 


Education must be made to click. 
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SOME PROFESSIONAL FALLACIES 


7 HINKING is not a mere aca- 
demic exercise. As we think, we 
are. Correct thinking is the basis 
of right conduct of life. Errors of 
thought are more than remote in- 
tellectual processes. They directly 
influence what a person does. If 
a teacher has a perverted educa- 
tional philosophy, there is not the 
slightest chance of his being an 
effective member of his profession. 
Any twist in our thinking concern- 
ing our work in the classroom min- 


imizes our efficiency. During my ~ 


thirty-five years as a teacher, again 
and again I have heard members of 
our profession make false or mis- 
leading statements concerning it. 
This article has to do with some 
of the most frequent and flagrant 
of these. 

Far too often we hear the state- 
ment, “I have taught this for a 
numbers of years; therefore, I 
don’t have to spend any time in 
preparation.” The “therefore” in 
such a declaration is entirely false. 
By no means does it follow that 
because a teacher has taught a sub- 
ject over a long period of years he 
is able to go into theclassroom and 
do effective teaching with little or 
no preparation. The fallacy has 
probably caused more poor teach- 
ing than any other professional 
error. An unplanned period of 
teaching from the very nature of 
things can not be successful. It is 
an hour, or less, of aimless wander- 
ing, a time-killing performance, an 
educational travesty. The plan of 
last year, or of ten years ago, will 
not meet the exigencies of the 
present. Subject matter changes; 
methods of approach improve; 
the backgrounds of different 
groups of students vary. Most em- 
phatically neither the exact ma- 
terial nor the same method of 


teaching of last year, or five years 
ago, will do for the school year, 
1943-44. 

Many years ago at a teachers’ in- 
stitute I heard a speaker quote, 
“It is better to drink from a run- 
ning brook than from a stagnant 
pool.” He attributed the quota- 
tion to Thomas Carlyle, but I am 
compelled to record here my con- 
fession that in spite of many hours 
of painful seeking I have never 
been able to find the passage in 
the writings of that. titanic Scots- 
man. Yet the fact that the 


‘passage is hard to locate does not 


take away all of its value. It was 
Carlyle who described education 
as “Thought kindling itself at the 
fire of living Thought,” and he 
adds the following comment, “How 
shall he give kindling, in whose 
own inward man there is no live 
coal, but all is burnt-out to a dead 
urammatical cinder?” 

There is teaching that is alive 
and teaching that is dead. And 
it can be said with a high degree 
of assurance that no teacher who 
goes into the classroom with a 
bunch of tattered, yellow notes, or 
what may be even worse, a collec- 
tion of worn-out cliches, unveri- 
fied facts, and undigested theories 
can do real teaching. Material 
must, of course, be kept fresh and 
up-to-date. Yet this is not all. Last 
year an experienced teacher was 
called upon to work in a seme- 
what new setting on account of the 
militarization of the institution 
with which he is connected. In 
appraising his experience he was 
heard to remark that he had to de- 
vote more time to preparing his 
plan of approach than he did to 
any other phase of his work. Under 
no circumstances is this an insigni- 
ficant part of the teaching process. 
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Another fallacy is the assump 
tion that there is no reason for the 
teacher concerning himself with 
the technique and problems of ed. 
ucation. It is possible that some 
readers will promptly declare that 
nobody having to do with any as 
pect of education would dream of 
holding such a theory. We have 
space here to discuss this widely. 
ramified topic-from but two am 
gles. “Once upon a time” the head 
of an educational institution who 


_ was looking for a teacher asked a 


friend to go over a number of ap. 
plications with him. There. was 
one candidate in whom he was 
especially interested. The scholar 
ship of the applicant was excep- 
tionally high, and he was open to 
no objection on the basis of char. 
acter or personality. But after 
carefully reading the man’s cre 
dentials the friend called the presi- 
dent’s attention to the fact that 
evidence was completely lacking 
as to whether the individual being 
considered possessed teaching abil 
ity. The president replied that he 
was not especially concerned about 
that and further averred that if a 
person’s scholarship was satisfac: 
tory his teaching would take care 
of itself. Once in a very great 
while it may, but since the main 
job of a teacher is to teach, some 
things can not be left to chance. 
In the case which I have just men- 
tioned, before the incident came 
to an end, it became highly evident 
that scholarship and teaching abil- 
ity do not always go hand in hand. 

Although the educational re 
quirements which exist today upon 
all sides take care of this in most 
types of institutions, among teach 
ers themselves there still exists a 
tendency to look upen educational 
currents and problems as matters 
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detached from the work which 
they are doing. Some even go so 
far as to assume that while educa- 
tional literature may be of some 
value for administrators and teach- 
ers of education, it is entirely out- 
side of the bailiwick of the class- 
room teacher. That such an hypo- 
thesis is grossly erroneous there is 
not the slightest doubt. Teachers 
belong to a profession, and not one 
of us can afford to ignore the 
progress which is being made with- 
in its ranks. 
A third mistake which some 
teachers may make in their think- 
ing is to accept blindly the fallacy 
of quantity. This is the proceed- 
ing upon the assumption that if a 
teacher makes sufficiently heavy 
assignments and compels those 
subjected to him to fulfill them, 
there is no doubt whatever of his 
pedagogical labors being crowned 
with success. Other things being 
equal, the conducting of a loafer’s 
paradise is in itself an evidence of 
poor teaching. Yet something 
must be said upon the other side 
of the case. Many a rigid task- 
master is ignorant of the very first 
principles of applied pedagogy. A 
course can at the same time be ex- 
cessively hard and absolutely' 
worthless. Many of us can think 
of great teachers who possessed 
great skill in getting their students 
to work and in many instances even 
to love their intellectual labors. 
But possibly an equally large num- 
ber of us remember other instruc- 
tors who kept our noses just as 
close to the grindstone without 
_ us anything worth know- 


“Busy work” is not confined to 
the lower grades. For example, 
Archibald Everett was a rather 
poor student who upon his gradu- 
ation from college was elected in- 


structor in biology at the Green 


Valley High School. As the months 
passed it became highly apparent 


‘that Archibald had no qualifica- 


tions for the vocation of teaching. 
Yet his friends could say one thing 
in his defense, and they did not 
neglect to say it. It became noised 


throughout the community that his 
classes were working harder than 
those of any other teacher in Green 
Valley. His device was to insist on 
the pupil preparing two large note- 
books each semester. If the book 
did not have the required number 
of pages, it was not accepted. And 
the larger the book the higher the 
grade. Naturally this did necessi- 


‘tate considerable work on the part 


of the students. The fact that much 
of the material copied in these 
beoks was not understood was a 
very minor matter. The students 
were kept busy, and a make-shift 
alibi provided for an imitation 
teacher. 

Rigidity of requirement can be 
a pedagogical virtue, but it is a 
merit which does not stand alone. 
It is not an end in itself; it is a 
means for attaining the real aims 
of education. The quantitative 
fallacy can be exemplified in many 
ways. It might result in assign- 
ments too inordinately heavy to be 
really assimilated. It tends to 


cause the substitution of tests and. i 


other mechanics of teaching for 
the real purposes for which educa- 
tional institutions exist. Being a 
task-master may at times be part 
of a teacher’s work. It is, how- 
ever, most certainly not all of it. 
A fourth fallacy of the teaching 
profession is that all teaching and 
learning is a gradgrind perform- 
ance which is always the epitome 
of tediousness. I had arrived 
rather late at an ecclesiastical gath- 
ering at which one of the speakers 
was a distinguished university pro- 
fessor. Although I had been es- 
pecially anxious to hear him, I en- 
tered the building just after the 
conclusion of his address. As I 
stepped into the vestibule, the au- 
dience was coming out, and I heard 
one strident-voiced female in com- 
menting upen the lecture say, “It 
was very learned and dull, just 
what you would expect from a col- 
lege professor.” Two valid excep- 
tions can be taken to this dictum. 
First, sad to say, not all professors 
are learned; and second, not all of 
them are dull. Dullness is by no 


means a marked characteristic of 
the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

There is a story, related rather 
frequently ing the past two 
years, concerning Professor George 
Santayana, for many years a pro- 
fessor in Harvard. One spring day 
when the warm breeze and the 
awakening earth were calling he 
sat in his classroom lecturing to. 
his students. Gradually his words 
faltered, his voice trailed off, and 
he fixed his eyes upon a branch 
outside of the window and looked 
at the green leaves bursting from it. 
Then, gathering up his scattered 
papers, he arose and said, “Gentle- 
men, it is spring,” and left the 
classroom. Although this incident 
has repeatedly been well-told, I 
must confess my lack of enthusi- 
asm for it. It seems to imply that 
a classroom in spring is too dull to 
be endured, an assumption which 
is open to several objections. 

More than one teacher has been 
guilty of giving currency to this 
baneful fallacy. A typical instance 
is that of a young college profes- 
sor who had been invited to speak 
to a fraternity group upon a semi- 
social occasion. In begi his 
address he expressed his pleasure 
at the privilege of -meeting the 
young men as a human being 
rather than a teacher. And forth- 
with he made a rather pathetic at- 
tempt to show that he was “a 

fellow.” The impiication 
that when a teacher enters a clase- 
room it behooves him to become 
an insipid pedant, absolutely un- 
inspired and uninspiring, is a falee 
theory vitiating te professional 
efficiency. 

No normal, red-blooded individ- 
ual wants to be a bore. Further- 
more no one can do his best work 
when he looks upon himself as 
such, or feels that others regard 
him in this way. If learning is a 
series of delightful adventures, so 
is teaching. It can be said with the 
utmost assurance that most of us 
as we look back to our student days 
can think of happy and inspiring 
hours spent in the classroom. This 
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being true there is no reason for 
thinking that the teacher who en- 
joys teaching -is violating any 
canon of the academic decalogue. 
On the contrary, the teacher who 
creeps like a snail unwillingly to 
schoo] is not going to accomplish 
much after he arrives there. One 
of the finest descriptions in all 
literature of a man with the real 
teaching spirit is found in that 


wonderful line of Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue: “And gladly wolde he 
lerne, and gladly teche.” Joy in 
learning and joy in teaching go 
hand in hand. 

In any field of activity genuine 
efficiency is to a surprisingly large 
degree a matter of attitude. All of 
us who have done a part of our 
life’s work in the classroom have 
found that half of the battle is the 
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securing of responsiveness on the 
part of our students. The intellect. 
ual attitude of the teacher is just 
as important. Any fallacious con. 
ception of what we are doing or its 
significance will impede our prog. 
gress, if not entirely ruin our effec. 
tivenese. Right thinking about our 
work is far from being a matter of 
minor importance. 


TEACHERS APPLICATIONS 


| ne present shortage of quali- 
fied teachers for various positions 
may cause some people to question 
the importance of applications, 
both written and in person. Yet 
failure to use the proper technique 
may even today cause one to lose 
his chance to secure the position he 
most desires. Only a few years ago 
200,000 certified teachers in the 
United States were unable to find a 
suitable position; 5,000 of these 
were in a mid-western state alone. 
Ordinarily about one four.h of our 
approximately one million teach- 
ers are new each year to their posi- 
tions, and almost 100,000 of these 
are holding their first position. 
Unfortunately, teachers are not 
always entirely ethical when they 
apply for a new position. Rarely 
does a doctor make any attempt to 
“steal” the patient of another doc- 
tor, and just as rarely, perhaps, 
does a lawyer attempt to “steal” 
the client of another lawyer. Far 
too common, however, is the un- 
professional practice whereby a 
teacher makes a conscious effort to 
obtain the position being filled by 
another teacher. Superintendents 
of schools and some school-board 
members at times encourage such 
a practice when they invite the 
filing of applications when no va- 
cancy exists. One of the first sug- 
gestions, therefore, is: Be sure 
that a vacancy actually exists be- 


fore an application is made for a 
given position. It is a good policy 
to make known the source of the 
information concerning the pur- 
ported vacancy. Such “square 
shooting” is appreciated by those 
who have a position to offer. And, 
by the way, a lot of applicants ap- 
ply for a vacancy instead of a posi- 
tion. The implications are obvious. 

Although it is true that college 
and commercial placement bur- 
eaus as well as most school systems 
today have blanks to be filled out 
by the candidate for a position, the 
well-written application and the 
personal interview are insisted 
upon in many cases. A more inti- 
mate touch is thus made possible, 
and this is infinitely worth-while. 

The Written Application 

Many superintendents of schools 
and secretaries or clerks of boards 
of education have received applica- 
tions written upon paper of vari- 
ous colors and various sizes, and 
even with various colors of ink. 
Making an application is strictly 
a business enterprise, and not a 
social matter in any sense of the 
word. Plain, white, bond paper 
814 inches by 11 inches should 
be used. Envelopes should be of 
the same kind and general quality 
of paper, and may be in either of 
two sizes, namely, small ones 
which are 64% inches by 3% in- 
ches, or large ones that are 914 
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inches by 4% inches. The firs 
letter should probably be sent in 
the large envelope because the ap 
plicant will enclose a self-addres 
ed, stamped envelope for the com 
venience of the superintendent or 
the board of education in making 
a reply. If the folded letter is too 
small for the envelope there is of 
ten an implication that the appli 
cant cannot fill the position ade 
quately. If the envelope is too 
small for the paper, a decidedly 
poor impression is made by folding 
the letter an additional time 
make it fit the envelope. Super 
intendents and many board mem 
bers have usually had some bust 
ness training, and they are quick 
to discern lack of good practice it 
this respect. Either black or blue 
black ink should be used. 

The neatness of the letter of ap 
plication is often taken as an it 
dication of the probable neatnes 


of the applicant. Letters showing) ; 


finger prints, nail polish, or ¢t 
sures are detrimental. The shee 
on which the letter is wie 
should be creased firmly ani 


evenly. 


There is no single rule that telb 
the applicant to whom he shouli| 
address his letter. If the superit 
tendent of schools is actually, 
rather than only nominally, i 
charge of the school, it is best 
send the application directly 
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him. In the early part of the let- 
ter, however, reference should be 
made to the board of education. 
The board has final authority to 
award contracts, and good policy 
calls for recognition of this fact. 
In case it is best to send the appli- 
cation directly to a member of the 
board of education, it is again 
wise to mention the board of edu- 
cation as soon as feasible; other- 
wise One or more board members 
might conclude that the member 
to whom the application is sent 
has vested interest. But no matter 
to whom the application is sent, 
the teacher should make use of a 
personal touch by finding out the 
exact name of the person to whom 
it is sent. Merely to address a let- 
ter “Superintendent ‘of Schools” 
or “Clerk of the Board of Educa- 
tion” is entirely too impersonal. 
The superintendent and the clerk 
are almost always considered 
highly important people in the 
local community, and they are just- 
ly proud of their positions. To 
fail to ascertain their exact names 
sometimes leads them to believe 
that due recognition has not been 
accorded them. The salutation 
should also be directed specifi- 
cally; merely to say: “Gentlemen” 
or “Dear Sirs” is too general, and 
at the same time does not fit the 
situation because many of our 
boards of education are composed 
in part of women. 

Let us turn our attention now to 
the contents of the letter of ap- 
plication. Penmanship should be 
as good as the applicant can make 
it. Pupils are great imitators, and 
somehow the kind of penmanship 
used by the teacher is often set as 


the standard by the pupils. There 


is much.complaint today about our 


careless .and sometimes illegible 
writing. It should be recalled 
again that the letter of application 
is a business proposition; there- 
fore, good business style of pen- 
manship is demanded. The pres- 
ent writer recalls that one board 
of education discarded an appli- 
cation in which circles were placed 
above the letter“i,” and that-super- 
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intendents and boards have ob- 
jected to back-hand writing. 

. Punctuation is still important to- 
day in spite of the tendency to dis- 
regard it at times. Whenever it 
is needed, it should be utilized. 
Again the superintendent and cer- 
tainly some wembers of the board 
know what constitutes good punc- 
tuation, and they expect teachers 
to make use of it. 

Misspellings are absolutely in- 
excusable! If the applicant can’t 
come close enough to proper spell- 
ing so that he can find the word 
in the dictionary, he should use a 
synonym or perhaps he should 
recast the sentence. A few years 
ago the present writer fovnd the 
president of a board and the su- 
perintendent of schools in the lat- 
ter’s office trying to cull out of a 
large number of applications a few 
to be given careful consideration. 
It became apparent at once that 
correct spelling was considered 
essential by this superintendent 
and by this president. The latter 
asked: “Why do you people at the 
University recommend anyone who 
misspells as does this candidate? 
He has misspelled five words in 
this follow-up letter.” Five words 
had been marked by either the 
superintendent or by a board mem- 
ber. Scrutiny on the part of the 
visitor showed that the following 
misspellings occurred: aplication 
(for application), dont (for 
don’t), appologys (for apologize), 
sincear (for sincere), consurning 
(for concerning), intirested (for 
interested), and sincearly (for sin- 
cerely). All told, therefore, seven 
words instead of only five, were 
misspelled. This applicant did not 
get the job. A young lady who 
was a college graduate with major 
in English wrote an application in 
which she omitted the capital in 
“English.” The superintendent 
was so disturbed about it that he 
refused to give her further con- 
sideration. A young man sent an 
application to a_teacher-training 
institution where he wished a posi- 
tion as teacher and supervisor in 
English or Social Studies. In spite 
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of the fact that his typist had mis- 
spelled five words on a single page, 
he complacently signed the letter 
without making any corrections. 
The inference is that he knows no 
better himself. To be specific, here 
are the misspellings found in that 
letter: consistantly (for consist- 
ently), intellegently (for intelli- 
gently), priviledge (for privilege), 
snugness (for smugness), and to 
(for too). A business executive 
might “get by” with a “dictated- 
but-not-read” notation, but the ap- 
plicant can not do this. . 

Attention has already been di- 
rected to the desirability of making 
clear the source of the information 
concerning the vacancy. If a good 
placement bureau, for example, 
has suggested that a certain teacher 
apply for a.given position, this 
fact in itself tends to give the ap- 
plication a good deal of prestige. 

Stereotyped letters should be 
avoided. It isn’t difficult to find a 
sample letter which can be copied 
almost verbatim, but the chances 
are that other applicants have 
made use of the very same letter. 
A young man who lacked a degree 
and whose teaching experience 
was quite limited, applied for a 
superintendency. To his amaze- 
ment he was elected in competi- 
tion with perhaps forty or more 
applicants many of whom were 
doubtless better qualified. The see 
retary of the board of education 
later cleared up the mystery when 
he said: “You said that you 
thought you could earn $90 per 
month; others said merely that 
they wanted that amount. Our 
board members suggested that we 
give you a chance to show us if you 
can do it.” 

Today it is usually necessary that 
application be made for a specific 
job. It is no longer sufficient mere- 
ly to apply as teacher in the ele- 
mentary school or the high school; 
rather, one must apply for the 
position of primary teacher, for 
departmental work in a given field 
in the elementary school, or for the 
position of teacher of certain eub- 
jects or fields in the high school, 
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Educational qualifications 
should be made clear. It is often 
advisable to indicate the high 
school from which the applicant 
holds his diploma. The college or 
colleges attended, the length of 
time attended, the majors and mi- 
nors obtained, the exact degree 
secured, and the date and kind of 
certificate to be granted are all im- 
portant. It is often desirable that 
as much progress as possible be 
made at a single board meeting. 
The candidate who fails to give all 
pertinent information is at a dic- 
advantage. In this connection, it 
is the contention of the present 
writer that it is best to state the 
ealary which the applicant will 
accept. The placement bureau al- 
most always has at least a very 
close estimate as to salary. By all 
means, under-bidding should be 
avoided. 

Allied activities are being con- 
sidered a definite part of each 
teacher’s assignment. Some appli- 
cants have been placed because, in 
addition to the usual qualifications, 
they indicated their ability and 
willingness to sponsor a club, the 
high-school] newspaper, or some 
other activity. 

Personal data such as age, height 
weight, health, inarital status, and 
religion are usually desired by the 
board of education. The teacher 
who tries to mislead the board on 
any of these items will, in the long 
run, lose far more than can possi- 
bly be gained. If a community is 
opposed to married women teach- 
ers or to one’s religion, for ex- 
ample, it is better to apply else- 
where. 

Many candidates forget that they 
should ask permission before tak- 
ing the liberty to refer employers 
to a given person. Sometimes the 
person referred to would be much 
happier if a certain applicant did 
_ not refer to him at all; he finds 
that regard for honesty does not 
permit him to say anything worth- 
while about the candidate. What 
is omitted is often more significant 
than what is included in letters of 
recommendation. 


“To-Whom-It-MayConcern” let- 


ters are hardly worth the paper on 
which they are written. Teachers 
who have been entirely unsatis- 
factory have been able to get such 
letters. The writers are not likely 
to tell much about shortcomings 
when it is apparent that the per- 
son about whom they write has 
access to the recommendation. 
Care must be exercised in selec- 


ting references who really know 


about one’s work and qualifica- 
tions, and whose statements are 
given weight. 

A recent photograph that is not 
too flattering to the candidate 
should be enclosed with the letter 
of application. Very rarely is a 
candidate elected without at least a 
photograph. The small size is pre- 
ferred. A dozen such pictures cost 
very little. 

The complimentary closing 
needs attention. Those who write 
“Respectively youre,” instead of 
“Respectfully yours,” for example, 
can expect little consideration from 
a board of education in a desirable 
community. The signature must 
be in legible penmanship. Fuar- 
thermore, married women should 
certainly indicate “Mrs.” in pa- 
rentheses before the first name. In 
the case of certain names such as 
“Billie,” “Dale,” and “Marion,” 
which are today held by both men 
and women, good practice demands 
that sex of the applicant be men- 
tioned. 

Having written the letter, the 
next concern of the writer is to fold 
and insert it properly and neatly. 
There are several ways of doing 
this acceptably, but the conveni- 
ence of the reader must be borne 
in mind constantly. Along with 
the first letter should go a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. This 
saves time, it shows courtesy on the 
part of the writer, and it gives 
promise of hearing from the board 
of education or superintendent, 
whether the report be favorable or 
not. It also tends to insure the re- 
turn of the photograph which, in 
itself, costs more than the stamp 
and envelope. 

No matter how well the applica- 
tion is written, many boards of ed- 
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ucation refuse to elect a teacher or 
administrator without a personal 
interview. Let us turn our atten. 
tion to this phase of applications, 

The Application in Person 

The candidate chould dres 
modestly and neatly when he ap. 
plies in person. Extremes are 
seldom tolerated. It has been said 
that a flapper is not elected by a 
board of education on which there 
are women members. Men should 
wear a hat. Shoes should be shined, 
No matter how well one is other. 
wise dressed, he does not look 
well if his shoes are not properly 
shined. Men should wear a suit, 
and not a sweater, except in the 
case of a coach whose sweater and 
letter award have a direct bearing, 

Moderation should be ueed in 
make-up by the ladies who apply 
in person. There is little or no ob 
jection to some use of rouge, lip. 
stick, or finger-nail polish, but to 
over-do in any of these respects 
might have some repercussions, 
One board member remarked that 
only worn-out machines need paint 
and re-treads. Proper attention to 
manicuring is also essential. 

One young man whose college 
record was good, came to the place 
ment bureau late in August franti- 
cally inquiring why he had gotten 
no position. It was suggested that 
he shave off his mustache. He soon 
had a position. One young man 
failed to obtain a position because 
he constantly had halitesis. One 
lady made a favorable impression 
at first, but soon talked too much. 
Many candidates have failed to be 
elected because in their converst 
tion there was no indication that 
they were aware of the principél 
occupations in the community 
where they were applying. One 
was not elected because he tried to 
use unfair means relative to his 
competitors. Courtesy pays 
dends. 

Finally, it is in the interest of 
the applicant to close a contract 
as soon as possible if he really 
wants the position. Every claus 
should be understood fully by both 
parties. And, by the way, a co® 
tract is a legal instrument which 
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je presumably binding upon both 
parties. Owing to the fact that 
many teachers regard their con- 
tractual obligations too lightly, the 
Wyoming State Legislature in 1943 
passed a bill providing that the 
certificate of a teacher be revoked 
if he leaves his position without 


giving notice of at least thirty 
days. The bill was vetoed by the 
Governor. Placement bureaus are 
taking the point of view, however, 
that due notice must be given the 
board of education if further as- 
sistance in securing positions is ex- 
pected. Teachers can almost al- 


ways count upon the cooperation 
of their principal, their superin- 
tendent, and their board of educa- 
tion in making it possible to ac- 
cept promotion in position and sal- 
ary, but certainly those who sign 
a contract should give it due con- 
sideration. 


WHAT! MORE 


REN’T we going to have any 
more Shakespeare, Mise Royster? 
Why?” queried a ninth year class 
of college-bound girls, who had 
just laughed themselves into stit- 
ches over A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

This unusual group was the re- 
sult of an experimental arrange- 
ment last year, placing all boys 
bound for Mechanic Arts School 
in one section and all girls prepar- 
ing for college in another, in our 
now defunct core curriculum pro- 


“Because I thought a girls’ group 
would enjoy A Midsummer Night's 
Dream more than Julius Caesar, 
which is in your text. The boys’ 
group is doing that. It is more of 
aman’s play. There are only two 
women in it.” 

“But we want to read it too. May 
we try it? We'd like to take the 
parts.” 

“Oh, very well, since you have 
asked for it,” I conceded, secretly 
thrilled at their interest,“provided 
you do all the theme writing and 
oral reports that I have assigned 
you first—and do them well.” 

No one has ever asked seriously 
for a Shakespeare play in my class 
without getting it, but the girls had 
no way of knowing that. The more 
indifferent I acted, the more eager 
they became. Themes appeared on 
schedule, with fewer errors and 
more originality than usual. Oral 
work showed poise and considera- 
ble research. Every few days the 
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eternal question rose, “When do 
we start Julius Caesar?” 

Finally we started Julius Caesar. 
I fell ill in the middle of it and 
had to be absent a week. Through 
telephone conference with my 
capable substitute, however, I 
guided the work so that it was 
practically finished when I strag- 
gled back. Swamped with details 
and still convalescent, 1 slammed 
a stiff exam at the girls and thought 
that now I had heard the last of 
Shakespeare . 

Not so from these dameels. 
“Couldn’t we read just one more 
Shakespeare play?” they ventured 
as soon as they could get my at- 
tention. 

“Why?” It was my turn to ask. 

“Because we liked the other two 
and hecause you explain things so 
that we can understand them. 
Please let us read just one more!” 

“Oh, you flatterers! Nellie Mae, 
go to the library and find out how 
many copies there are of The Mer- 
chant of Venice (no, not Venus. 
Venice) .” 

There weren't enough to 
around, but the girls gleefully 
solved that difficulty. “I have that 
book at home,” volunteered sev- 
eral. Others could get it from the 
public library. Soon we were in- 
volved in the perplexities of Bas- 
sanio and Portia, Antonio and Shy- 
lock. 

The class didn’t even argue 
about the month of grammar, so I 
began to fear inwardly that this 
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time I might have squelched them. 
I need not have been perturbed. 
When there were only two more 


weeks of school left, they piped up 
again. 
“We heard some students in 


other classes say that The Lady of 
the Lake is a good story. Aren't 
we going to read it?” 

“Goodness gracious! What could 
we do with The Lady of the Lake 
in the last two weeks of school? 
I'd have to feed it to you with a 
spoon!” 

“We'd like that,” the young 
imps admitted blithely. 

We galloped through the Tros- 
sachs at the rate of a canto a day 
and had one day left in which I 
showed pictures brought from 
Scotland. Never have I known in- 
terest in this classic to run higher. 
“What a good story!” the girls 
commented repeatedly, after I had 
trimmed away all but the bare 
essentials. I am thinking of pre- 


paring a streamlined version of The 


Lady of the Lake for high school 
use. It works. 

Came the last day of school and 
a backward glance at the now com- 
pleted first year of English. 

“Didn’t you forget something?” 
inquired one Puckish sprite. “Re- 
member when you sent us word 
last March when you were ill to 
learn as much as we could of Mark 
Antony’s speech?” 

“Oh, yes. Did you do it? It 
isn’t too late to prove it now.” 
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They were still quoting when the 

bell rang. 

The secret of the success of this 
experiment, in my opinion, lay in 
sensing the direction in which the 
girls’ minds were growing and in 
giving them as much fine literature 
as they could take at a time when 
they were ready for it. Had I an- 
nounced in the beginning that the 


class would master at least three 
Shakespeare plays, plus The Lady 
of the Lake, within a period of six 
or seven weeks, I should have been 
greeted with groans and protests. 
By using a sort of negative tech- 
nique, by appearing indifferent to 
questions and suggestions that 
secretly thrill her soul, the teacher 
can often draw students out, letting 
them think an idea is theirs rather 
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than hers. Especially is this true 
of superior students, often the most 
neglected group in high school, 
Since this is the group that will 
furnish the young leaders for the 
post-war world, nothing in or out. 
side the curriculum is too good for 
them, and teaching procedure 
should help them to attain their 
maximum development. 


THE VICIOUSNESS OF THE ‘COMIC BOOK’ 


| writer desires to take a 
stand in opposition to the ex- 
pressed opinions of many authors 
who have examined the so-called 
“comic” books and have stated 
that these things are not harmful 
to youth. Space will not be taken 
to enumerate the bases on which 
the “comic” book has been found 
satisfactory, since many of the ed- 
ucational periodicals have carried 
articles which, undoubtedly, have 
been widely read, probably with 
sighs of relief by harassed educa- 
tors. Nevertheless, they, as well as 
the parents who permit their chil- 
dren to revel in such “comic” pub- 
lications, are being lulled into a 
false security. 
The “comic” books probably 
carry that title because the orig- 
inal ones were extensions of the 
Sunday colored supplement of the 
newspaper. Even a superficial ex- 
amination of the crop will bring 
out quite clearly, however, that 
- the comic element is entirely lack- 
_ ing; that these books are not mere- 
ly “thrillers” or “penny-dreadfuls” 
but real blood congealers. They 
appeal to the child’s love for the 
supernatural and the imaginative; 
they deal with mystery, blood, 
murder and immoral practices 
(not sexual) in a thousand ways 
so it is not to be wondered at that 
children mutter and call out in 
their sleep and relate lurid dreams 
they have had. It is quite pos- 
sible that, in spots, the literature of 
the past generation was as bad; 


Ali Baba destroyed the Forty 
Thieves with boiling oil, for ex- 
ample. Yet such was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. More- 
over, by the vividly colored pic- 
tures of the “comic” book much 
sharper and more lasting impres- 
sions are made. 

The greatest difference between 
the food for mental relaxation of 
the past and present generations 
and the realm wherein lies the 
viciousness of the current crop is 
in the philosophy which controls 
them. The past works could be 
considered mental relaxation, for 


mystery and adventure were pro- 


vided. Emotions were affected no 
more than in other works of fic- 
tion. The tales were presented as 
fiction and recognized by their 
readers as such. In today’s “com- 
ies” the bars are down and fantas- 
tic adventures are presented as 
reality and must be more than half 
accepted as such if the character’s 
“fan” mail be any criterion. In 
the older adventure tales adher- 
ence to the moral principles of 
the ages was observed. Paul the 
Peddler was a poor boy who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining wealth and 
position through hard work. He 
achieved success through his own 
efforts. Henty and Optic’s heroes 
likewise won through adherence 
to the moral precepts of the ages: 
honesty, initiative, perseverance, 
diligence. They provided stimula- 
tion and encouragement to the 
younger generation. The current 
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crop of thrillers passes the bounds 
of the physical, leaves the intellect. 
ual, and plays heavily in the emo. 
tional field. They make the reader 
a spectator of the panorama, a 
bystander. With the characters of 
the older works, the reader could 
identify himself and obtain en- 
couragement: with the present, 
that is impossible; the reader is a 
non-participant, merely an ob- 
server. Of course, all fiction is a 
vicarious adventure; within the 
bounds of probability it may pro- 
vide worthwhile stimulation a 
well as a means of whiling away 
time. 

That difference in philosophy is 
the viciousness. The colors are 
an over-stimulating modernization; 
not much objection can be raised 
to the vocabularies; they are not 
immoral in the narrow sense. Yet 
the “comics” are immoral] and 
vicious because they force the 
reader into a role which is a per 
version of American tradition. 
Pioneer America became America 
of today through participation, not 
by-standing. The moral virtues, 
the eternal verities, not only al 
lowed a man to hold up his head 
among his peers but also led him 
to assume the place in society to 
‘which his worth entitled him. The 
“comic” book removes the reader 
from the land of reality to the 
land of wish-fulfillment. Members 
of the younger generation have 
expressed the opinion that against 
Hitler’s hordes and the Jap met 
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ace we should send “Superman,” 
the “Green Hornet,” the “Masked 
Man” and sundry other of the fig- 
ures of “comic” literature. While 
such words may be passed over 
lightly, the attitude of “Let George 
do it,” behind the words requires 
attention, since our existence de- 
pends upon the unbounded effort 
of every man, woman and child 
and democracy cannot be obtained 
and held by cheering from the side- 
lines. Doolittle, Lawson and the 
other men who dropped bombs on 
Tokio not only provide the anti- 
thesis to the “comic” book heroes 


but also typify the daring, aggres- 
sive do-or-die performance upon 
which our country has been built. 

The attitude fostered by the 
“comic” book pervades the child’s 
daily life both in school and at 
home. At school he becomes either 
a day-dreamer or a loafer in the 
belief that either some miracle 
will intervene to save him from his 
just desserts or feeling. that no 
academic preparation for life is 
necessary, just a bit of brawn and 
foxiness. At home the child is 
prone to become a dead weight. 
The household is managed to care 
for him yet he is interested neither 
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in how things are managed nor in 
any participation therein. A very 
poor preparation for the demo- 
cratic life which predicates and 
necessitates the cooperative effort 
of all citizens. 

The extinction of the “comic” 
book would do much to settle 
more firmly on the ground the feet 
of the members of the younger gen- 
eration and open to them more 
reality which is needed to prevent 
a country of doers from becoming 
a country of Jeaners and to enhance 
rather than diminish the power of 
a great democracy. 


FOR EVERY CHILD, A STAR 


gone are thedays 
of gold stars for “hundreds” in 
spelling. Yet in many schoo] rooms 
this custom persists. The pupil 
who is intelligent and learns eas- 
ily is still rewarded for achieve- 
ments that cost him little or no 
effort. The average or dull pupil 
plods along receiving no praise, be- 
cause he cannot do better than 
Jack or Sarah. No one seems to re- 
member that he exerts much more 
time and effort in his quest for 
knowledge than the pupil who re- 
teives the praise. Eventually he 
is bound to decide that he is “just 
naturally dumb,” and his endeav- 
ors will cease. 

It is true that competition is an 
important factor in school as well 
as in life situations. But competing 
for the impossible ceases to be a 
challenge and becomes a damper 
to self-confidence. 

In the business and social world 
we seldom compete with our su- 
periors. We seldom strive for goals 
to which we are not adapted. I 
would scarcely aspire to be a splen- 
did surgeon like the man next door 
to me or as good a writer as my 


cousin, for my abilities are differ- 
ent from theirs. I will compete 
with people on my own level of 
intelligence, aptitude, and environ- 
ment. 

Why, then, should every student 
in a fifth-grade class be expected 
to have a perfect paper in mathe- 
matics or spelling, to read a story 
without stumbling over any of the 
words, or to write a composition 
as good as someone else’s? 

Praise does indeed have its place 
in the classroom, as elsewhere, but 
it must be carefully timed. It 
must encourage someone and hurt 
no one. The discerning teacher 
praises the student who has ac- 
complished something to the best 
of his ability—not someone else’s 
ability. She praises the average 
student who has done a better 
than average piece of work, or the 
dull student who has done his best, 
no matter how poor, and of course 
the superior student who has done 
something good as a result of ef- 
fort and time, and not native in- 
telligence. High intelligence is a 
stroke of fortune. A child is born 
with it. He has nothing to do with 
its acquisition. Praise of the gifted 
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child should be reserved for ac- 
complishments that are as great as 


the student’s ability. He deserves 


no praise for doing work that is 
better than that of other pupils in 
the class. It is easy for him to do 
80. 
The most valuable commenda- 
tion we can give is to the child 
who improves his own work from 
day to day and from week to week, 
regardless of how it compares with 
his classmates’ work. 

Our goal is for each student to 
do all that he is capable of doing. 
In order to know what his capa- 
bilities are, it behooves us to study 
each child as an individual. 

Every student has a right to some 
sort of triumph at times. We, as 
teachers, must s¢e that he gets it. 
It will do more for his stamina 
than anything else. 

So if we adhere to the custom 
of gold stars and blue ribbons, 
wouldn’t it be sort of fun to give 
them to, not the student who does 
better than other students, but to 
the student who does better than 
he did last week or yesterday? He 
is the one who has done some- 
thing worthwhile. 
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WHAT IS GOOD LANGUAGE WORK? 


Fourth Article in the “What Are Good Schools?” 


in oral and 


language :s the outstanding mark 
of the cultured person; the means 
by which business is transacted, 
advice and information transmit- 
ted, friendships maintained and 
the instinct for self-expression sat- 
isfied. When we reduce to a con- 
crete basis just what educators 
mean by “mental training,” we 
find that it simmers down mostly 
to language training—the ability 
to transform a loose jumble of 
crude ideas into an orderly pres- 
entation that is clear and convinc- 
ing to others. Language training is 
therefore one of the best measures 
of school efficiency, not only in the 
so-called English lessons but in 
every subject taught. 

Our study of the nature of learn- 
ing makes us properly skeptical of 
any mere routine or leading strings 
in education. The naivete of an ed- 
ucator can be judged by the 
strength of his faith in routine 
drills and exercises, regardless of 
demonstrated value. The old 
barnacle may be satisfied to grind 
away the years, parsing, diagram- 
ming, and piling up reams of lan- 
guage exercises, undisturbed by the 
fact that his pupils cannot produce 
anything of their own worth hear- 
ing any more than he can; but 
practical, utilitarian folks from 
Missouri want something tangible 
and serviceable to show for their 
money; not the empty passes of 
educational legerdemain. If a class 
spends months and years, for in- 
stance, studying nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that, when using the diction- 
ary, they can distinguish between 
the definitions of such words as 
“base.” “model,” or “double,” 
when defined as nouns or when 
defined as verbs or adjectives. It 


is reasonable to expect that, after 
studying complex and compound 
sentences or conjunctions or con- 
junctive adverbs, their own writing 
would show a little more mature 
handling of connective words, and 
variety of sentence structure. The 
big question is not how long and 
how often have the chickens been 
dragged through the mazes of con- 
jugation and analysis, but what can 
they do for themselves when the 
leading strings are removed? 

In measuring language work, as 
in measuring reading, two differ- 
ent checks are available; one, the 
way lessons are presented in 
classrooms; the other, the skill 
pupils have to show for a given 
period of training. Skill in 
composition can be rather easily 
and fairly estimated. 

Dozens of scales have been de- 
veloped for all types of composi- 
tion—narrative, exposition, argu- 
mentation, friendly and business 
letters. Some are on mixed topics, 
some on a single subject as, “When 
Mother Was Away,” or “It Was a 
Sight Worth Seeing When the Boys 
Marched past.” These seales begin 
with inferior excerpts—bare enu- 
merations of facts in meagre vo- 
cabulary, without order, awkward 
and inconsistent in construction. 
with drooping, pointless incidents 
or babyish, run-on sentences and 
all sorts of mistakes in grammar, 
punctuation and_ spelling. From 
this low level they rise through 
increasing degrees of directness, ac- 
tion, clearness, variety and choice 
of detail, till they reach the status 
of well-planned, well-handled ex- 
positions and etories, made vivid, 
‘dramatic and convincing by clear 
imagery, good sound, color and 
emotional effects, and by conver- 
sation, humor, and human interest. 
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They build up suspense and lead 
the reader on smoothly by con- 
nective words, careful arrange. 
ments, easy transitions from topic 
to topic, variety in words and sen. 
tence structure, with particular at- 
tention to an attractive beginning, 
cumulative progression and a con- 
vincing and satisfying conclusion, 

Here are samples from a com- 
position scale based on the topic, 
“The Cost of Carelessness.” They 
show the range of ability fromvery 
poor to very good work for sixth 
grade pupils, at the end of the 
year. 

Quality E, “Speed Man” (very 
poor) 

As I was riding along in a aota 
a nouther man in his aota was turn- 
ing arownd the other oato bumt 
right into it. It not hut every one, 
I was in one of the oato one oato 
was on the other. 

Quality C, “My Axid- 
dent” (average for the end of the 
sixth grade) 

My brother was climbing on a 
farm wagon and daddys gun was 
on it. Another boy was on the 
wagon and as soon as he saw him 
climbing on it he gave the gun a 
push and it fell in a hole on the 
wagon bed and went off. It hit my 


brother in the back and he was 


kept in bed for 3 months. 

Quality A, “Boy Burned By 
Playing With Matches” (very 
good) 

Mother screamed and we all 
turned to see what was the matter. 
My little brother was rushing to- 
ward us with his suit on fire. 
Mother rushed toward him and 
rapped him in a rug. Mother was 
only slightly burned but my broth- 
er has the scars on his left arm 
and chest. 

These samples are from _ the 
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DriggMayhew Scales, University 
Publishing New York. 


The relative cael spelling ab- 
ity of an individual or class can 
easily be measured by a spelling 
wale. Here, for instance, is a frag- 
ment of the Ayres-Buckingham 
«ale. A pupil up to the grade in- 
dicated should be able to spell the 
six words with not more than two 


errors : 

Second grade: seven, sister, 
game, went, Sunday, letter. 

Third grade: happen, provide, 
bought, again, children, picture. 

Fourth grade: beautiful, carried, 
obtain, husband, daughter, several. 

Fifth grade: forenoon, neighbor, 
promise, different, attention, arti- 
cle. 

Sixth grade: circular, estimate, 
impossible, concern, minute, Wed- 
nesday. 

Seventh grade: testimony, ar- 
rangement, experience, secretary, 
height, imagine. 

Eighth grade: immediate, con- 
venient, disappoint, committee, 
artificial, intelligent. 

Ninth grade: judgment, recom- 
mend, acquaintance, cemetery, en- 
deavor, millinery. 

The standing of a school in 
language teaching does not depend 
# much on how many pupils stand 
at the top of the scale, as on how 
many have been moved up one or 
more steps and in how short a 
time. Reading teachers in third 
grades vary from 150 pages to 
3000 covered by the class in five 
months. Probably the same differ- 
ence would appear among lan- 
guage teachers. By applying good 
methods of teaching, some instruc- 
lors will produce more improve- 
ment in one week than others will 
in 20, Let us sit down in the class- 
toom for a lesson or two and see 


what it is that makes the differ- 


ence, 

Does the work, in the first place, 
em to grow out of something 
vitally interesting and stimulating 
to Child No. 1, No. 2, No. 3—live 


THE GROWN-UP 


Moore 


BR little girl, dear little 
You always ask the question, “Why?” 
You look at me with wond ring — 
Fathomless as the blue J 

You think I know the answers all, 

That I am wise, infallible. 
But could you read my human heart, 
You'd know that I but play the part 
Of For in God's vast 

not cast 
ng; I am so small. 
I do not Prser ‘the answers all! 


Infinitude, I do 


boy, 


situations that call for expression; 
writings that pupils need to pre- 
serve and use; letters sent to real 
people for a real purpose, and the 
like or is it just that much more 
useless work demanded by the 
teacher? Are pupils learning to 
talk with relative freedom, in spite 
of artificial surroundings, techni- 
cal deficiencies, and personal limit- 
ations, or must the teacher con- 
stantly prod them to “say some- 
thing,” “speak louder,” “make full 
sentences” and so on? Does the 
teacher utilize, neglect or override 
interests which show up spontan- 
eously? Does oral and written 
work stick to the same old stuff or 
is there a wide range of topics in 
the course of the term, as personal 
experiences, nature, games, pets, 
play-things, pictures, excursions, 
health, current affairs, debate, be- 
havior, reproduction, how to make, 
how to do, stories to finish, stories 
from outlines, dramatizations, nov- 
elties, biography, anecdotes, fables, 
etc? Is the teacher training pupils 
how to put some logic and order 
into their speech and writing, 
showing them how to progress 
from cause to effect, from whole 
to parts, known to unknown, evi- 
dence to rule, rule to application, 
past to present, present to future? 


Is the teacher giving pupils the 
knack of being interesting by 
showing them how to introduce 
natural expression, novel incidents, 
speculative and aesthetic appeals, 
appeals to the reader’s sympathetic 
emotions and above all appeal to 
the reader’s desire to get some- 
thing he can use himself? Is flu- 
ency developed by demonstrations, 
dramatization, and letting the stu- 
dent author dictate while assist- 
ants do the writing? Are a few 
new words and expressions sys- 
tematically added to the vocabu- 
lary at every lesson, and a reason- 
able number of faulty expressions 
corrected? Is there an effective sys- 
tem of keeping track of such addi- 
tions and corrections, so that they 
can be refreshed occasionally? Is 
correction sufficiently inductive so 
that pupils master the principles 
or rules behind the corrections, 
and so learn to correct their own 
mistakes? Does instruction in 
grammar grow out of and corre- 
late with needs shown in composi- 
tion? How much good written 
work—compositions, correspond- 
ence, plays, poems, news items, 
etc.—is in evidence and how does 
it compare with the work of other 
classes of similar age and intelli- 


gence? 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS CLINIC: 


Conducted by Ben and Dorothy Minton 


Education After Mustering Out—| 


In speaking to the Congress of 
the United States on October 27, 
1943, President Franklin Roosevelt 
said: “While the successful con- 
clusion of this great war is by no 
means within our sight, yet it may 
well be said that the time for peace 
is at the height of war. This is a 
good time to be thinking of post- 
war educational opportunities for 
ex-service men and women.” 

The tentative plan as outlined 
by the President’s special Com- 
mittee of Educators would offer 
one year of vocational or academic 
training for those men and women 
who had served a minimum of six 
months in the armed forces. The 
plan also suggests that students 
with “special aptitudes” should be 
given help for an additional period 
of one, two, or three years. Tui- 
tion and some living expenses, pos- 
sibly $50 for single and $75 for 
married persons, would be pro- 
vided each month. 

The committee which has been 
working on this project for over a 
year estimates that 1,000,000 out 
of the 12,000,000 persons serving 
their country will take advantage 
of this educational offer. 

Because of this problem’s timely 
importance, the “Educational 
Problems Clinic” will present in- 
terviews with two university presi- 
dents. . . . Robert Maynard Hut- 
chins of the University of Chicago, 
whose views are given herewith, 
and Rufus B. von KleinSmid, of 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Both men are noted for 
their progressive tendencies, yet 
express quite different views on 
the topic under consideration. Dr. 
von KleinSmid’s opinions will be 
presented next month. 


In the opinion of Dr. Hutchins, 
the government has stabilized and 
also financed the educational 
plants of the country during the 
critical years of the war. “Above 
all else it wants technical training. 
For many institutions, concerned 
in peacetime with training their 
students to make a living, the 
change is not great. Certainly a 
public which has been told how 
important technical training is 
will be ready to think technical 
training a fine thing when the 
shooting is over. Because the solu- 
tion is an easy one, enabling us to 
forget the unpleasant problems we 
faced before we turned to winning 
the war, many will adopt it because 
of its mere convenience. 

“Without doubt, the pressure to 
accept this solution. will be tre- 
mendous. It will come from the 
government, as well as from the 
public which pays its own way, be- 
cause the government contem- 
plates a vast program of rehabilita- 
tion and demobilization requiring 
the use of the colleges and universi- 
ties. When the shift from war to 
peace comes, it probably will come 
suddenly. There then will Le little 
time for any institution which al- 
ready has not done so to plan what 
it wants to do; it will be caught up 
in the flood of students. The easy 
thing will be to go along.” 

In spite of the supremacy of vo- 
cational training during the war, 
the University of Chicago has been 
shaping its course so that it may 
reenter education on a full-time 
basis after the war without benefit 
of a vocational curriculum. It has 
sought to build up its faculty even 
in those areas in which the stu- 
dents were fewest. 
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ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
President, University of Chicago 


Dr. Hutchins tells us: “The Un, 
versity has believed since the day 
of Dr. Harper that the purpose of 
higher education isintellectual,no 
vocational training. The Univer 
sity proposes, as quickly as po» 
sible, to resume intellectual edp 
cation. It can afford to do s0 be 
cause there will be so many post 
war students from which to select 
It does not propose to engage in 
the business of retraining Army 
radio operators for careers as auto 
mechanics for the two plastic can 
in every garage.” 

The College of the University o 
Chicago, which since 1941 ha 
awarded the Bachelor’s degree for 
liberal education, demonstrate 
that there are both parents ani 
students still interested in a liberd 
type of education. The Colleg 
gives a liberal education over th 
span of years covered by the jw * 
year in high school to the trad 
tional sophomore year in college 
For boys who had to obtain thei 
education before their eighteenth 
year, this has been a real boon 

Of the College Dr. Hutchim 
says: “Believing as we do that tk 
College represents a significant at 
vance in improving general, bast 
education, and provides either: 
satisfactory terminal point fo 
formal education, or a better prep 
aration for advanced study tha 
the generally existing system, ¥ 
intend to retain it.” 

Another innovation at the Us 
versity of Chicago is the genetl 
use of placement tests to dete 
mine the level of achievement d 

entering students. These 
were formulated by Mr. Ralph ¥. 
Tyler, chairman of the departmat 
of education and University B 
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aminer, for the Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 

“Since the University does not 
give degrees for course credits, it 
should not admit students on such 
a basis either, so the College this 
autumn used placement tests to 
determine the preparaiion of all 
entering students. The _ results 
have been informing; they provide 
conclusive evidence that students 
who have completed the same 
number of years of schooling vary 
widely in what they have mastered. 
The fact is not new to educators, 
but the documentation of it is the 
first precise proof developed,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Hutchins. 

After the war these tests will be 
used more and more. They will 
be especially useful in avoiding 
the waste of time in placing de- 
mobilized men and women at that 
stage of formal education for 
which they are equipped. 

“Acceleration,” which has been 
used in so many institutions dur- 
ing the war, is not new to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It originated 
the quarter system in 1891, because 
Dr. Harper saw no reason why ed- 
ucation should not be a year 

ond ente prise. The noticeable 
difference since the war has been 
among younger students during the 
summer. With peace, this tremen- 
dous enrollment may drop off. 

“It should beunderstood,” points 
out Dr. Hutchins, “that at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago there are two 
types of acceleration, unique to the 
institution. The first of these is 
the fact that the College accepts 
entering students after they have 
completed their sophomore year in 
high school. This means that col- 
lege work begins two years earlier 
than usual. The second is the 
principle adopted in the Chicago 
Plan of 1930, which permits a stu- 
dent to progress as rapidly as he is 
able. He does this by passing com- 
prehensive examinations, which he 
may take when he is ready, wheth- 
er prepared by high school work, 
courses taken in the College, or 
study he pursues independently. 
These two types of acceleration are 
integral in our organization and 
will be continued.” 


In sizing up the entire plan of 
his university after the war, Dr. 
Hutchins believes that only a lib- 
eral education can accommodate 
itself to the University of Chicago. 
“Technical training,” he says, 
“may win the war for us, but it 
will not tell us what to do with the 
freedom we have defended. The 
returning soldier, who has been 
efficiently trained as a specialist, 
will need liberal education if he is 
to be equipped for citizenship in a 
democracy. To the demobilized 
soldiers and those who are being 
rehabilitated, the University of 
Chicago will offer the best liberal 
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and advanced education it can pro- 
vide. 

“As soon as it is able, and it will 
be quickly because of its prepara- 
tions, the University will return 
to its function of providing an in- 
tellectual education. It will con- 
tinue rigorously to exclude voca- 
tional education, which is the jsb 
of industry and not of higher ed- 
ucation. The University is com- 
mitted to this policy not because 
of any arrogance on its part, but 
because of its conviction that the 
only education which will be of 
service to the country is intellec- 
tual education.” 


For Better Drafting Instruction 


ISADORE M. FENN 
Chicago (Illinois) Vocational School 


Ty O impress mechanical draft- 
ing students with a desire to do 
better work and help them to de- 
velop this good habit to the ex- 
tent that they will strive to make 
each mechanical drawing a good 
and accurate drawing, should be 
the chief concern and aim of every 
mechanical drafting instructor. 

Students, in general, have the 
tendency to do fair, and in many 
cases poor work as long as instruc- 
tors accept such drawings. Even 
though they have the ability to do 
better work, many students feel 
that they are fulfilling their obli- 
gation by producing mechanical 
drawings which are just good 
enough for a passing grade. 


At the first meeting of their 
classes, instructors learn that the 
main interest of the students is in 
the requirements of the course. 
How much work must they do to 
earn their credit? 


For this reason most instructors 
have a so-called orientation and 
motivation period, and at that 
time acquaint the students with 
the requirements. Many mechan- 
ical drafting instructors require 
their students to make a drawing 


each week—a total of twenty 
drawings for the semester. 

As the students hand in their 
drawings, the instructor discovers 
that the work does not show any 
sign of improvement—drawings 
made later in the semester are no 
better, and in some instances are 
worse, than previous drawings. 

The instructor, upon questioning 
the students, discovers this prob- 
lem—the students are aware of the 
fact that it takes more time and 
effort to make a good drawing and 
if they spend this extra time they 
will not have time to make one 
each week; therefore their class- 
mates who produce “just passing” 
drawings will soon get ahead and 
thereby receive a better grade at 
the quarter or end of the semester. 

Instructors should immediately 
take steps to remedy this situation. 
They will find that students are 
encouraged to put more effort into 
their work when a system of grad- 
ing is used which gives more con- 
sideration to the quality of the 
drawings instead of the quantity. 

A point system of grading draw- 
ings has been used with great satis- 
faction. It has been very favorably 
received by students as well as in- 
structors. Students easily under- 
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pro- this simple and practical 
method. They feel that this system 
t will is very fair to them. Students are 
para- itted to grade their own draw- 
eturn ings before the imstructor marks 
in in- them. In many cases students, in 
con- the process of grading, find some 
voca- of their errors and correct them 
e job before they submit their drawings 
Tr ed- io the instructor. It has been found 
com. that this experience tends to de- 
cause velop in them a desire to make 
, but their drawings neat and accurate. 
t the Students, generally, are honest in 
be of grading their work and they soon 
ellec- hecome very critical markers. 


Following is an example of the 
possible use of points in grading 
each drawing: 


Lettering 15 points 

Neatness 10 points 

shea! Total 100 points 

Each drawing is graded by the 

venty instructor for accuracy (drawing 

of object, and dimensions), let- 

their tering, and neatness according to 
overs the sample table of points. 

r any Special help is given to students 

wings who receive a low number of 

re no points on any of these items. They 


are made to understand that they 
8. will receive a greater number of 


oning points on the whole drawing if 
prob- they make the necessary correc- 
of the tions. Students soon become aware 
. and of the fact that the one with the 
g and highest number of points is sure 
they to receive the best grade on mark- 
, one ing day. In this way they are mo- 
clase tivated to check and double check 
sing” their work. thereby eliminating 
| and errors and improving their letter- 
de at ing—resulting in better and neater 
ester. drawings. Instructors soon find 
iately that students respond more enthu- 
ation. ‘iastically to the requirement of a 
s are mmber of points rather than to a 
t into number of drawings. This system 
grad- of grading is very flexible and the 
: con- point values may be adjusted to 
f the fit the situation. 

ntity. 

draw- 

satic In these trying times, the im- 
rably portance to students of knowing 
as in- | ow to make good accurate mech- 
nder- 


anical drawings cannot be stressed 
too much. The War Manpower 
Commission, Division of Training, 
has been advised by the U. S. Civil] 
Service Commission that the Gov- 
ernment is secking persons trained 
in mechanical drafting, because of 
the shortage of draftsmen, to fill 
the needs which exist in Federal 
agencies. Instructors are asked to 
help the Commission by informing 
their students as to the need for 
persons with training in drafting. 


Positions pay $1,440 a year plus . 


overtime—a total of $1,752 a year. 
Students enrolled in regular or 
war training courses may qualify 
without a written test. There is no 
age limit. 

Instructors must realize that 
they have a definite obligation to 
their students in these wartime 
days of vocational opportunities. 

Students must be indoctrinated 
with the fact that they are defin- 
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itely making their contribution to 
the war effort by staying in schoo] 
and learning all they can. In this 
wag, instructors will not only make 
their contribution to the students, 
but also to the war effort and to the 
better post-war world. 


The Trend Away 
From Analysis 


One only knows the truth as he 
becomes analytical, elemental. Yet 
organized education is becoming 
less and less analytical. It is now 
reading, not phonetics; it is now 
creative writing, not the parts of 
speech; it is now appreciation, not 
logic. And the further we go in 
the present direction, the less pre- 
pared we are to read, create and 
appreciate. 

CHARLES THOMAS Brown, 
Florida Southern College 


A Pre-Induction Course for YOUR School 
BASIC RADIO CODE KIT 


No skill an American boy can have on his induction into the Army 
is more needed than a basic knowledge of Morse Code. The Army 
| considers this knowledge a number one priority. Your school can 

now provide the necessary training. 


The Basic Radio Code Kit contains everything you need to in- 
augurate this course with a class of 50 students. It consists of a) 
17 double-faced records in albums, b) a Teacher’s Manual, c) 50 
Printing Charts, and d) 25 pads of Practice Sheets. Completely 
self-teaching. this kit will enable any teacher to bring an average 
class up to a receiving speed of 10 words per minute in approxi- 
mately 80 hours of practice time. No knowledge of the code or 
radio work in general is necessary. 


Based on materials developed by the Infantry School, Fort Benning, 
Ga., and by the Chief Signal Officer, U. S. Signal Corps, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the kit is being distributed by five leading publishers 
and is priced at $35.00. 


SILVER BURDETT 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, NAVY STYLE 


1 HE High Schools of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, have intro- 
duced a new phase of student lead- 
ership through their Physical Ed- 
ucation Program. Due to lack of 
space, only Seniors are required to 
take Physical Education. The 
lower classes are deprived of this 
opportunity. It has been my con- 
tention for many years that all 
students should have an opportun- 
ity to take part in some sort of 
physical exercise. My chance has 
at last come to increase the physi- 
cal program. 

We have set up an organization 
within the High Schools known as 
the Physical Education Naval Pro- 
gram under the supervision of the 
Director of Physical Education. 
Over 2100 students go through a 
fifteen-minute period of calisthen- 
ics every school day. Although 
space is limited and the type of 
work given must be adapted to 
desk interference, we feel that it 
has proven a worthwhile program. 
Both Headmasters feel it should 
definitely be made a part of the 
curriculum. 

The program, which is doing 
splendidly and is quite fascinating 
to the students, is as follows. All 
students return to their home 


rooms at the end of the second . 


period and there under the leader- 
ship of 143 senior boys and girls 
the entire student body go through 
their calisthenics drills. Posture 
is stressed every day during the 
entire drill work. The lessons are 
so planned as to get into action 
the big muscles of the body, but 
for the most part the exercises 
must be built around the arms and 
legs. From back-stage whispering 
it has been brought to my atten- 
tion that a great many of the lead- 
ers prepare their lessons at home, 
using mother, father, sister or 


brother to practice on. Thus the 
work is also getting into the homes. 
Our object is to make students as 
well as adults health-minded and 
keep them so. _ 

In each building the following 
leadership is set up. A Lieutenant 
Commander heads the school with 
two assistants with rank of Lieu- 
tenant (J.G.). Each fluor has an 
Ensign in charge. Within each 
home room there is a Chief Petty 
Officer and a 2/c seaman. Duties 
of the Ensigns in corridors are to 
see that all rooms have leaders 
each day. In cases where both 
C.P.O. and 2/c seaman are absent, 
the home room teacher stepsto the 
door, calls for the Ensign, and a 
2/c seaman. is taken from one of 
the other rooms by the Ensign to. 
lead this particular room for the 
day. The Ensigns report all ab- 
sences among the leader corps. 
They carry out all orders from 
their superiors. They are taught 
the lesson plans so well that they 
are capable of stepping in at any 
time to make a correction to a 
C.P.O. or 2/c seaman. Every other 
week, as soon as their floor has 
its full leadership and things are 
going smoothly, they leave to do 
some of the executive work. Right 
now they have been asked to draw 
up one of the lesson plans under 
my supervision. 

2/e seamen take charge of open- 
ing and closing windows, lights on 
dark days and other details. The 
C.P.0. is never disturbed from 
leading his or her class once it has 
started. The home room teacher 
is responsible for discipline and 
attendance. 

All calisthenics lessons are typed 
and given to the leaders. Each 
lesson is taught twice to the C.P.0. 
and once to the 2/c seaman by the 
Director before it is given to the 


CARL F. SIMON 
Director of Physical Education 
Manchester, New Hampshire 


student body. Leader instruction 
comes during the calisthenics 
period. This is the reason for two 
officers in a room. One receives in- 
struction while the other carries 
out the assignment in the home 
room. 

The lessons are changed every 
two weeks as well as the personnel 
of each home room. 

An officer of the Intelligence 
Department visits all Senior home 
rooms looking each day for re 
placement material. This is neces 
sary because boys becoming eight- 
een are taken by draft boards 
Later in the school year this same 
department will visit all Junior 
home rooms checking for prospec 
tive candidates as leaders for the 
work next school year. 

A social committee has been 
chosen by the 143 leaders and they 
have held one social function to 
date. The organization also has 
a representative on the student 
council. 

The organization and its work 
have been highly commended by 
teachers as well as the Headmasters 
and Superintendent. It seems to 
me that it will not be a duration 
child, but permanently in the cur 
riculum on account of the values 
received in health and leadership 
training. 

Our regular gym classes have not 
been pushed aside for this pro 
gram. There are great opportu 
ities within this organization for 
both student and teacher. At first 
I was skeptical of the plan, but it 
definitely works well. I often stand 
between the two buildings at Cen 
tral High and watch the students 
work on all floors and in every 
room almost simultaneously. It is 


an inspiring sight. 
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PROPAGANDA AS A CLASSROOM STUDY 


E vaLuaTION of the written 
and spoken word with free and in- 
dividual reaction to it is the basis 
of democratic thinking. In Axis 
controlled Europe a perverted use 
of the written and spoken word has 
been one of their greatest weapons. 
By their abuses tney have called 
attention to a need for better un- 
derstanding of propaganda in our 
schools. Students need to be aware 
of the forces that are at large in 
the world today; they need to be 
trained to make a cool appraisal 
of what they hear and read. A 
clear cut policy should be formed 
by school administrators in regard 
to the study of propaganda. 

The enthusiasm of youth forms 
a perfect culture for the growth of 
prevalent ideas whether or not 
they are founded on facts. Un- 
usual credence is placed by them 
in the written word especially. 
This attitude may well have been 
fostered by excessive respect 
shown by some teachers for books 
and magazines. In answer to quer- 
ies, many reply, “It is in the 
book!” as if of that authority there 
could be no possible discussion. 
Some authorities must, of course, 
be recognized and respected but 
there is surely room for the tolera- 
tion of honest doubting. “It is in 
the book!” should not be the final 
statement in a discussion. 

Young and inexperienced teach- 
ers need the guidance of the prin- 
cipal or superintendent in this 
matter. There should be a frank 
recognition of the part propaganda 
plays in our lives today and plans 
made to make the student aware 
of it. Social science, English, and 
psychology are the likeliest fields 
of operation. 

w 

Sorial Science. Political cam- 
Paigns furnish gocd illustrations 


‘of the use of propaganda. Read- 


ing of things said by those on dif- 


ferent sides, listening to speeches 
over the radio and attendance at 
various rallies will convince the 
student of a need to be careful in 
accepting what is said and writ- 
ten. Without, of course, taking 


sides the teacher can easily call. 


attention to the conflicting views 
expressed and urge the students to 
be thoughtful and cautious in 
formulating their own opinions. 

A study of such agencies as the 
OWI will bring out various types 
of propaganda and their relations 
to the world at large. Such experi- 
ments as “rumor clinics” will also 
be interesting. 

In social science there is also a 
good opportunity to emphasize the 
jong view and the movements with 
reference to each other. There is 
need for checking over-enthusiasm 
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for the latest “ism.” Many people 
now feel that an excess of zeal for 
pacifism was displayed by teachers 
in the period following the last 
war. If the progress of mankind is 
viewed as a whole—as it should be 
in such classes—there is a greater 
possibility that the various move- 
ments will not stand out too far or 
be overemphasized in themselves. 
Newer ones should fit into the pat- 


and should be viewed in the 


light of the past as well as the 
present. 

English—tIn no other class is 
there a better chance to develop 


‘habits of evaluation in the student 


and respect for his own opinion. 
In literature the pupil should be 
encouraged to express his likes and 
dislikes with emphasis on the rea- 
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sons for his choice. Too many 
students feel that the way to get 
ahead in class is to echo the point 
of view of the teacher or the text. 
They may. of course, concur but 
they should know just why. 


A greater latitude may be al- 
lowed in the choice of books for 
reviewing. The trend is very much 
toward non-fiction at present and 
many excellent books are being 
published. In addition, there was 
never a time when an intelligent 
study of a variety of magazines was 
more rewarding in formulating 
opinions. The radio with its round- 
table discussions and exposition 
of problems by the leading per- 
sonalities of our time offers rich 
experiences to the intelligent lie- 
tener. Wise use of the radio in 
connection with class work is there- 
fore especially valuable in training 
the student mind to understand 
current events and interpret them 
for himeelf. 


Psychology.—In high schools 
where the elementary principles 
of psychology are offered there is 
a fine opportunity for a study of 
the way people try to sell their 
ideas. The fundamental emotiens 
and dependable motives appealed 
to are often the same whether the 
one using the appeal is selling com- 
mercial advertising or a political 
panacea. The student who is aware 
of the methods used to attract him 
is that much better qualified to 
make a free choice. 


Vv 


Many of the young people who 
leave our high schools today are 
soon to go into service for their 
country. In the best interests of 
democracy they should be pre- 
pared to see their own way through 
the conflicting maze of opinions 
hurled at them daily and to stand 
on their own as thinking individ- 
uals. 
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“WOGS" TO THE RESCUE 


A LL last summer we were made 
aware of the serious shortage of 
teachers, especially for rural 
schools. We read with sympathetic 
concern notices by county superin- 
tendents of hundreds of positions 
to be filled, and accounts of hun- 
dreds of rural schools being closed. 
We are heartened considerably 
when we see the crisis being met 
in the voluntary return to the 
teaching profession of hundreds of 
former teachers. In counties where 
all of the raral schools now have 
teachers, a good many of these are 
married women of the community. 
More and more ex-teachers are re- 
turning to the rural schools to pre- 
vent their closing. some of them 
perhaps forever. 

At a teachers college in Michigan 
this summer a group of women who 
had once been teachers enrolled 
in a refresher course in expecta- 
tion of returning to teaching posi- 
tions in rural schools in Septem- 
ber. To amuse themselves they 
took as their slogan, “We Old Gals 
Survive.” and called themselves 
“WOGS.” In Minnesota we too 
have “WOGS” alihough they have 
adopted no such slogan or nick- 
name. What they call themselves, 
or whether they call themselves 
anything, is of no consequence. 
The important thing is that they 
exist. 

The “WOGS” in Minnesota are 
ex-teachers, most of them married 
and homemakers. As the armed 
forces, defense jobs, and city 
school salaries drain our rural 
schools of young teachers, these 
older women from farms and vil- 
lages are giving a helping hand to 
Minnesota’s rural school children. 
This contribution in almost every 
case supplements an already heavy 
load of regular duties as farm 
wife, housekeeper, and mother. 


IVAH GREEN 

Department of Rural Education 
State Teachers College 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Many are elderly women. Many 
have sons and daughters in the 
armed forces. Some have invalid 
husbands. Some are widows with 
grown-up families, who hav 
no one with special claim to their 
services. They all see in this uw 
gency their one best opportunity to 
rally, at home, to the need of their 
country. And to that need they 
are responding nobly. Havin 
once taught school, these teachen 
return to that occupation after 
many years’ absence from it with 
an earnestness and zest that augun 
well for the nation’s children who 
come under their guidance. 

There are those who see some 
thing ludicrous or pathetic in thee 

“old women” returning to teach 
ing, and “feel sorry for their pu 
pils.” But perhaps we need not 
feel too sorry. For these teachen 
go out “on a mission” just as surely 
(although less spectacularly) # 
do these who enlist in the armed 
forces for combat. These women 
are realists. They have already 
done. or are doing, a full-time job 
as citizen, parent, field hand, cook, 
wage-earner, or what have you 
They are not interested unduly 
in exorbitant salaries such as de 
fense workers are getting. The 
fact that they have once bees 
teachers is evidence that they are 
under no illusions as to the work 
they are about to undertake 
Teaching had no glamor in former 
years and very little recompense it 
the way of either salary or fame. 
While salaries are decidedly bet 
ter now, glamor is still remote and 
much of the work is unappreciated 
drudgery. The women know they 
will serve without uniform, with 
out insignia, without citations. 
one will cheer them or play bands 
for them in a parade, or “see them 
off” when they leave for their wat 
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‘time service. Their pictures will 


not be in the papers with notices 
of promotions or badges won for 
valor and devotion to duty. These 
teachers know, because they have 
gone through it all before, that 
they are not going into any “soft 
map.” They know there exist for 
some of them encounters in “jun- 
gles” of dirt, disease, ignorance, 
intolerance, apathy,—even of an- 
tagonism. They accept the fact 
that for some of them there will be 
cold, cheerless schoolhouses to 
build fires for; dirty walls and 
floors to clean; poorly-clothed and 
malnourished children to teach; 
and inadequate materials to teach 
with. And all in addition to their 
regular jobs at home. 

But these “volunteers” also 
know that they cannot remain at 
home unconcernedly when a job 
that they were once trained to do 
needs to be done. They know that 
schoolhouses must be kept open; 
that children must be taught,— 
else what price victory for democ- 
racy? Someone has to keep the 
schools going. And apparently the 
only ones to do it are the “some- 
ones” who already have full-sized 
jobs to do. So, without fanfare, and 
with some trepidation, ex-teachers 
return to the rural schools. And 
their pupils will benefit from their 
coming. 

Many of these “recruits” prepare 
for this step by attending summer 
refresher courses at teachers col- 
leges. Their ages range from the 
late twenties to the early seventies. 
Some have not taught for thirty 
years or longer. They come apolo- 
getic about their “rustiness” and 
probably old-fashioned ideas. They 
are hesitant, frightened, and self- 
depreciatory. But after the first 
day or two their fears give way to 
eagerness and enthusiasm. They 
talk about their families, their 
chickens, their canning. They ask, 
among dozens of other questions, 
“How shall I teach beginners to 
tread?” “How can I plan a school 
day with all eight grades?” “What 
text-hbooks shall I select?” They 
exchange opinions about hot 
lunches, discipline problems, and 
state examinations, in class, at the 


luncheon table, and far into the 
night. They punctuate their re- 
marks with, “Now I see how to do 
it,” and, “I’m going to try this 
way.” 

Avid for practical, down-to- 
earth illustrations of how to teach, 
they observe demonstration les- 
sons with intense concentration. 
They are as quick to see the good 
pointe of a lesson as they are tol- 
erant of the not-o-good, and 
equally ready to suggest improve- 
ments. They temporarily adopt all 
children in demonstration classes, 
learn their names and character- 
istics, and note progress in ability 
and personality. 

Feeling that every minute spent 
at echool is precious, they are 
punctilious about clase attendance. 
They worry a little about the 
newly-hatched chickens; how the 
twelve-year-old daughter is coming 
along with the meal-getting; 
whether the peas will be too ripe 
by Saturday to can. Those who 
live farthest from the college de- 
pend on husband and children to 


“carry on” from Monday to Fri- 
day without Mother; then on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays Mother does 
a week’s work in advance so as to 
be away without too much dis- 
ruption of normal family life. 
Some of the women share their 
cars and drive from their farms 
each day, doing their washing, 
ironing, canning, and other farm 
chores evenings. 

Do these “war-workers” feel they 
are overworked? Or demand time 
and a half for over-time? Far 
from it. The whole summer ses- 
sion takes on an aspect of a vaca- 
tion because of the valuable help 
they are getting, and because of 
new and exciting things to do. 
Freed for the moment from chores 
and family duties they revel in 
an impromptu “Kaffee Klatch”; in 
songfests; in luncheons for which 
they make the decorations, wel- 
come the guests in original rhymes, 
and present gifts with appropri- 
ate remarks; they act as hostesses 
at a tea; they wallow in finger 
paints; they experiment with pas- 
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tel chalks; they make draperies 
and they cover orange-crate chairs; 
they go to the theater and they 
have “Dutch Lunch” treats. 
v 

And day by day they acquire 
valuable help for managing those 
schools they are becoming eager 
to take over. They have seen that 
school can be fun for children un- 
der the right conditions and they 
are storing up ideas for making 
those right conditions in their own 
schools. They see how school- 


rooms are kept attractive and 
homelike. They learn how to get 
results through co-operative effort 
in a community. They discover 
how to make use of environmental 
materials. They get an insight into 
a rich philosophy as a foundation 
for educational practices. Alert, 
professionally geared, confident, 
they leave summer school, truly 
“refreshed.” 
WwW 

No, the outlook is not too dark 

for rural school children in ‘the 
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hands of these mother-teachers, 
these self-styled “WOGS”. What 
they may lack in new techniques 
they make up for in their richer 
experience in dealing with chil- 
dren. What they may lack in youth. 
ful looks and spirits they compen. 
sate for in maturity of judgment, 
in stability, in sympathetic under. 
standing of children. In the face 
of teacher shortage let us not be 
too discouraged, nor pity too much 
either these “Re-treads” or their 
pupils. 


Make the Future More Vivid 


FTER working for ten years 
on his first book, which was pub- 
lished in 1890, William James 
said:— 

“The meaning of an idea 
consists solely of the parti- 
cular consequence to which 
it leads .... Look away 
from first things, principles, 
categories, and look toward 
last things, fruits, consequen- 
ces, facts.” 

We are beginning to do this now 
with the zest of discoverers. 

It was John Dewey who brought 
James’ theories to maturity. 

“Education is development 
from within and formation 
from without,” says Dewey. 
“Just as no man lives or dies 
to himself, so no experience 
lives and dies to itself .... 
Hence the central problem of 
an education based upon ex- 
perience is to select the kind 
of present experiences that 
live fruitfully and creatively 
in subsequent experiences.” 
The world has moved so fast for 

energetic American children that 
they have acquired much in the 


tensely vibrating air that must be 


destroyed or supplanted. Not only 
is the world to be made safe for 
the children but the children must 
be made safe for the world. This 


MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 
School of Education _ 
Boston University 


great onward movement is to be 
organized by you and by me, by all 
of us who qualify as responsible 
leaders and guides. 

Are the lessons being taught by 
the war the kind of lessons that 
should endure? Is there danger 
of forgetting that God made man 
in His own image, not some men 
but all men? Classes and masses! 
And the tragic dividing line. In a 
High School group of about 350, 
the following countries were rep- 
resented 

England, Scotland, Wales, 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Austria, Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Italy, Greece, Rou- 
mania, Poland, Lithuania, La- 
tvia, Russia, Ukrania, Pales- 
tine, Syria, Liberia, Jamaica, 
Canada, and China. Although 
no political unit bears the 
name, Armenian, Native Af- 
rican, and American Indian 
strains should also be noted. 
Democracy reduced to its lowest 

terms means thinking and being 
fair. Children of-America must 
understand order as contrasted 
with Gestapo methods and an- 
archy. 

How are we to help shape this 
delicately molded clay of modern 


youth without seeming to be too 
intent on the wheel? We must do 
this by indirect but very definite 
methods. 

A visit to a second grade class- 
room during the opening week of 
school gave me a good suggestion 
for a working plan to use in High 
School or College. In this room 
were three bulletin boards. On 
one were small American, English, 
Russian, and Chinese flags over a 
list of names headed: 

FORMER PUPILS NOW IN 

THE ARMED FORCES 

Some little girls, as well as boys, 
were spelling out the names. 

On another bulletin was the Am- 
erican flag only and a paper with 
the caption: 

WHAT CAN YOU DO? 

Twenty questions followed. 
Small groups were discussing the 
answers in various stages of humil- 
ity and arrogance. 

At the third board several chil- 
dren were waiting to check their 
initials against a list of accom- 
plishments headed: 

THINGS I LEARNED TO DO 
THIS SUMMER 

Many boys and girls were writ- 
ing at their desks, and the teacher 
asked Ellen if she would like to 
show me what she was writing. It 
was a mimeographed copy of the 
WHAT CAN YOU DO list. 
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A three-point message? I think #0. 
3. Are. you obedient? generally 
4. Are you willing? 
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& Can 
NO 
9. Can you make cocoa? NO 
10, Can you toast bread? YES 
11. Can you cook eggs? NO 
72 Can you wash dishes? YES 
73. Can you make a bed well? YES 
14 Can you take care of a garden? YES 
i. Can you ride a bicycle? YES 
% Can you ride or drive a horse? 
BOTH 
17. Can you harness a horse? NO 
1% Can you row a boat? YES 
19. 
2%. Can you knit? YES 


This list at once reminded me of 
an application blank on which I 
had recently checked the qualifi- 
cations of a student who had given 
my name as reference to her pros- 
pective employer. How surprised 
that girl would be, I reflected, to 
know the maximum that is expec- 
ted of her! 

If every college freshman cannot 
have a copy of application refer- 
ence blanks such as those which 
are sent to be filled out confiden- 
tially, there should be at least one 
blank posted on the bulletin board 
of each corridor. 

It is customary in most High 
Schools and Colleges to give a 
Personal Inventory Test or Per- 
sonality Survey. Some good must 
inevitably result from answering 
the hundred or more random ques- 
tions, but too often the hasty self- 
analysis is laughingly compared 
with those of other classmates and 
is dismissed with a careless “So 
what?” Extrovert or introvert, 
what does it matter? 

There is no “So what” attitude 
in the contemplation of questions 
that are to be answered by some- 
body else and which may spell out 
the doom of precious hopes. An 
authentic business reference blank 
may well give rise to permanent 
consideration of a few questions 
invelving character development. 
Here is a typical form:— 


A. Does he 1 constant prod- 


ding or does he proceed 
with his work independ- 
ently? 


B. How are others affected by 


his appearance, voice, man- 
ner? 
C. Can he lead efficiently? 
D. What kind of emotional be- 
havior is evident? 
E. How does he adapt himself 
to changing situations? 
Please note in spaces below: 
I. Any marked defect in person- 
ality. 
II. Any character defect. 
Ill. Any lack of preparation. 
IV. Chief evidences of strength. 
V. Manifest weaknesses. 
VI. Do you place full confidence 
in his integrity? 
VII. In what activities has he 
taken a noteworthy part? 
VIII. Does he like people in gen- 
eral? 
IX. In your opinion is he well 
qualified for this position? 
X. What qualifications other 
than those mentioned does he pos- 
sess? 
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Take a quick mental survey of 
the happiest people you know and 
consider whether or not they are 
important in some way. You will 
find that each one who comes to 
your mind is vital to the well be- 
ing of somebody, of some institu- 
tion, of some cause. Each one of 
them can do something. 

Look back into your own prep- 
aration, your childhood at home, 
at school, and in society. Have you 
any gaps to fill in order to be of 
greater service to this important 
next generation? 

Mrs. Miniver says:—“You can- 
not successfully navigate the fu- 
ture unless you keep always framed 
beside it a small clear image of 
the past.” 

Let us establish by every poe 
sible means the “clear image” that 
will worthily accompany the suc- 
cessful ‘navigation of the citizen- 
ship of the future. 


4 «aia to Me 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


We Can Snap Out of It ! 

I have heard it said frequently 
that many teachers are naive, nar- 
row, self-centered; and as time 
goes on a large per cent become 
psychopathic. No doubt you know 
cases that fall into one or the other 
of these classifications. Recently 
two teachers I know resigned. One 
said, “I don’t want to stay in the 
profession until I become funny”; 
the other, “I’m approaching the 
zero hour.” 

it is not only among teachers 
that we find cases of maladjust- 
ment. We all know salesmen, office 
workers, factory workmen and 
even home makers that do not get 
along well, who are not happy 
and are not properly adjusted to 
their work, their associates or life. 

There is no essential correlation 
between one’s job and his person- 
ality. Teachers are not doomed to 
be narrow, reclusive or odd. 


They are the best educated and 


the best trained people we have— 
they can create a good impression; 
they can be adaptable; they should 
make every effort to be noted for 
their kindness, intelligence and 
stability. The burden is upon the 
individual—it is not a question of 
drifting and becoming but of 
struggling and developing. Push 
forward—forever push forward. 
You will make mistakes by so do- 
ing but you will make a bigger one 
by settling back. 

An associate suggested that he 
thought it would help teachers 
maintain poise, breadth of view 
and general interest if the school 
city sponsoredteachers’ parties and 
dances. The difficulty with this is 
that only a handful would attend— 
those that needed most to go 
would stay at home and criticize. 
There are enough activities in 
nearly every community as it is— 
why not capitalize them? 

Maintaining perspective is each 
teacher’s individual problem. 
Don’t wait for some one to plai for 
you but for God’s sake—and yours 
too—get going yourself—help with 
the church activities, clerk in the 
stores, do office work, sell books, 
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join a good club, work on a farm, 
go fishing, mix with people you 
don’t like. I know there will be 
excuses: too tired, must do the 
washing, cleaning, mending, cook- 
ing. But none of this must inter- 
fere with your success and mental 
attitude. Lie flat on your back 20 
minutes as soon as you get home 
each day, that will rest:you; get up 
clock Saturday and do the 

*s work, And there—all prob- 


lems are solved. 

This is serious business—teach- 
ers are the molders of the nation— 
they have a big job to do and must 
do it well—they ought to have the 
respect and admiration of all. To 
guarantee that respect let’s do a 
good job each day, let’s keep in 
trim, let’s be ready physically, in- 
tellectually, mentally to meet 
every issue squarely and with 
honor. 


(rong 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Perth New 


“Most Like Liberal. Villain’ 

A short time ago I heard a boy 
ask, “What is the meaning of ‘lib- 
eral’?” I wonder what the word 
“liberal” or the word “liberalism” 
does mean in the United States 
today. A definition by Webster i is, 
“Liberal—One who favors greater 
freedom in political or religious 
matters.” Milton says: 

“Infinitely good, and of his 
good, As liberal and free as 
infinite.” 

And Shakespeare: 

“Most like a liberal villain.” 
Liberal goodness and liberal vil- 

lainy! They are hardly the same 
thing, but in the popular vocabu- 
lary the two words “liberal” and 
“liberalism” are capitalized. Other 
dictionary meanings of “liberal” 

are, “free, generous, open-minded, 
selfish.” 

Among American political par- 
ties that claim to be liberal are: 
Democratic (New Deal), American 
Labor, Socialist, Farmer-Labor, 
Communist, Progressive, and, in 
New York City, Fusion. The Am- 
erican Federation of Labor has 
long considered itself a liberal or- 
ganization, but the C.I.0. regards 
itself as the only liberal labor or- 
ganization. Certainly the “not 
selfish” concept of “liberal” would 
not apply to some of the liberal 
organizations, nor to the leaders of 


those ocganiantions. To some of 
the leaders Shakespeare’s “Most 
like a liberal villain” would be 
more appropriate. Ask Mr. Pegler. 

There are many conflicting ideas 
regarding liberalism. Many people 
and many organizations are inter- 
ested in the preservation of civil 
liberities, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press. To these 
may be added such things as politi- 
cal liberty, the right of workers to 
organize, conservation of national 
resources, pure food laws, regula- 
tion of monopoly, improvement of 
health, equalization of educational 
opportunity, and others. 

A few years ago men and women 
who were in favor of these things 
considered themselves liberals. But 
today the old time “liberal,” even 
if “old time” dates back only a few 
years, has to go pretty far to the 
left if he is going to join the pres- 
ent day parade of Liberals. 

It used to be possible for a per- 
son to be a liberal and still say 
publicly, without being called a re- 
actionary, that the development of 
rugged inviduals and the principle 
of enlightened self-interest are not 
of necessity contrary to the prin- 
ciples and ideas of American dem- 


ocracy. . 


Time was when a liberal could 
voice his objections to subversive 
propaganda of foreign dictator 
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governments whether Communig 


Russia or Nazi Germany withoy|. 


being dubbed a reactionary and ay 


old fashioned follower of narroy|- 


nationalism and being told by 
some Liberal “Citizen of th 
World” that he should become , 
student of global affairs. Now he 
ig told that narrow nationalism 
out of date, It is interesting to note 
that in the decade and a half be 
fore Pearl Harbor Liberals who 
used the word “nationalism” usual 


ly placed the adjective “narrow’ | 


before it. That was particularly » 
in the case of Liberal educaton, 

Many of the people who ar 
known as Liberals and are proud of 
it are liberal with things that are 
not their own. All American com 
munists claim to be Liberals. They 
certainly are liberal in their ideas 
of what the United States govern 
ment, in which they don’t believe, 
should do. The left wingers and 
extreme Liberals are “free” or lib 
eral.in their advocacy of the aboli- 
tion of the profit motive in busi 
ness enterprise. They are liberal 
in the planning of things for 
which they have no responsibility, 
In education the Liberal college 
professors are liberal with their 
ideas of what constitutes a demo 
cratic administration of a public 
school system although they are 
far removed from any responsi- 
bility to the public in the matter 
of public school administration. 


Two politicians, a conservative 
and a liberal, arrived at Heaven's 
gates at night. The gates were 
closed. In response to their knock 
ing St. Peter told the. that the 
gates would not be opened until 
daylight, and that they would have 
to wait. After both the conserva 
tive and the liberal had voiced 
their objections St. Peter told them 
again that they couldn’t come in 
until morning. The conservative 
said, “If it were not destruction of 
property I would smash one of 
these gates.” The liberal said, “Go 
ahead and do it. I'll pay for the 


damage out of the public treas 
” 


ury. 
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OF EDUCATION IN ACTION 


Britain To Rebuild 

School System 
“Lonpon—Sponsored by the British 
Government, a new education meas- 
ure calls for the reconstruction of the 
national system of education into pri- 
mary, secondary and further stages, 
It raises the school-leaving age to 15, 
and later to 16. April 1, 1945, is 
specified as the date for raising the 
age to 15; the time for raising the age 
to 16 will be as soon as practicable. 
“Nursery schools are to be provided 
wherever they are needed. Another 
téform calls for the reorganization of 
the present elementary schools so that 
well-designed and equipped primary 
aid secondary schools will be available, 
Without tuition fees, to all children. 
The law is to be amended so as to em- 
phasize the position of religious in- 
struction as an essential element of ed- 
ucation. 

A system of compulsory part-time 
education in working hours for young 
persons up to the age of 18 is recom- 
mended. They will have to attend 
Young People’s Colleges one whole day 
or two half-days a week for forty- 
four weeks yearly. Where continuous 
attendance is more suitable, a period 
of eight weeks or two periods of four 
weeks yearly are specified. 

For the first time, Britain will have 
1 Minister of Education with power 
to develop a national policy on educa- 
tion. Central advisory councils, one 
for England and one for Wales, will 
be established to advise the Minister. 

A considerable extension of techni- 
tal and vocational training as well 
w adult education is planned; a sub- 
stantially increased allocation under 
these heads is included in the revised 
financial memorandum accompanying 
the bill. Local education authorities 
will be responsible for providing ade- 
quate facilities. They must consult 
universities, educational associations 
and neighboring authorities. 
~The total additional cost for these 
teforms during the first year of opera- 
tion is estimated at £5,500,000, and 


Schools of Fifty Communities 
Profit by Pooling Ideas 


New Yorx—Two years of work- 
ing together as the Metropelitan 
School Study Council have convinced 
the school authorities in fifty com- 
munities in New York City, West- 
chester, Long Island, Connecticut and 
New Jersey and seven associated com- 
munities outside the metropolitan 
area that educational systems, like in- 
dustries, can profit by “pooling” their 
inventions and by bringing the “idea 
men” of their staffs and commu- 
nity together to work on common 
problems. 

Organized in April of 1941, the 
council took as its initial problem the 
description of individual offerings of 
the twenty-eight school systems its 
membership then represented, Dr. Paul 
R. Mort of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, explains. In the words 
of one superintendent, “We wanted 
to be able to show the public what 
they were getting for their money.” 
Eighty-three investigators armed with 
a lengthy questionnaire, the best avail- 
able guide at that time for ibi 
a school system, visited their own and 
neighboring communities to determine 
the extent and nature of the services 
each school was rendering for the 
money expended. 

The council soon discovered that 


its field workers had listed some 900 
additional items of school activity 
which were not. covered by points in 
the existing questionnaire. The 
became twofold—to apply a yardstick 
to the council’s own schools and at 
the same time to devise a more ac- 
curate measuring rod for others to use 
in the future. 

The second phase of the council’s 
work began with a growing apprecia- 
tion of what other schools were do- 
ing and a desire to be more quickly 
informed about it. One method of 
serving this need is 2 monthly bul- 
letin. The Exchange, which gives 
members an opportunity to read about 
each other’s current efforts. 


something outstanding no longer 
modestly to “hide their light under a 
bushel,” because they know that an 
open-minded audience is interested in 
hearing about the projects they have 
under way. 


this will rise to £80,000,000. This 
figure will be reached by 1955. The 
Exchequer grant will rise gradually 
from the present average of 50 to 55 
ner cent, with special grants to the 
poorest authorities. 


Hawaii Converts 
Jap Language Schools 


Hono._uLu—Like -a fleet of cap- 
tured ships, an increasing number. of 
Japanese-language schools in Hawaii 
are being salvaged, trimmed of for- 


eign paraphernalia and refitted for 
service under a new command. 

These institutions are being con- 
verted for community use on an in- 
terracial, American basis. They are 
being used as auxiliary public schools, 
community centers, civilian defense 
stations, OPA ration board headquar- 
ters, public kindergartens and child 
care clinics. 
’ Although the number which have 
been fitted into the wartime pattern 
of life in Hawaii is relatively small 
in comparison with the number in 
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existence prior to Pearl Harbor, ex- 
perience to date suggests that most, if 
not all, of these former foreign-lan- 
guage schools can be utilized to pro- 
mote the Americanization of Hawaii 
and thus compensate to some degree 
for their long pre-war service in the 
interests of Japanism. 

As a result of control established 
by legislation coupled with other fac- 
tors encouraging the conversion of the 
school properties for new uses, it is 
felt that by the time the war has 
ended few, if any, of these institutions 
will be available to serve again as 
foreign-language schools, even if, as 
seems doubtful now, there should be 
any attempt to revive them and re- 
store them to their former functions. 


De. Thomas Retires 
As Norwich Head 


NorTHFIELD, Vt.,—The retirement 


of Dr. John M. ‘Thomas as president of 


Norwich University was announced 
recently. 

The 73-year-old educator, who be- 
came head of the military institution 
in June, 1939, after having served as 
president of three other colleges, Mid- 
dlebury, Penn State and Rutgers, told 
the Norwich trustees that “the time 
has come when Norwich needs a presi- 
dent who is able to work harder than 
is possible for me at my time of life.” 

The request of Dr. Thomas, a com- 
plete surprise to the trustees, was 
granted “with sincere regret.” 


Boston Lifts Ban 
On Married Teachers 
Boston—Because of the difficulty 
in securing substitute teachers in the 
Boston schools the School Committee 
voted to lift temporarily the ban on 
married teachers. According to Supt. 
Arthur L. Gould 88 positions requir- 
ing substitutes could not be filled. He 


Conant Warns U.S. Facing 
Serious Educational Deficit 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—At the end of 
the «war “the academic world will 
have to recover from a shock of a 
severity not before experienced in our 
history” ‘because of the educational 
shortages created by the war, Presi- 
dent James B. Conant of Harvard 
University predicted in his annual re- 
port. 

“By and large the United States 
will face the problems of the post- 
war world with a totally inadequate 
supply of college and university grad- 
uates in the age group from twenty- 
one to twenty-five,” he said. 

“To have this deficit made good is 
clearly of paramount importance to 
the country. 

“By financing the future education 
of a carefully selected number of re- 
turned veterans for three or four 
years, the nation can at one and the 
same time wipe out the educational 
deficit created by the war and give 
renewed vitality to our funda:nental 
doctrine of equality of opportunity 
for all.” 

Mr. Conant endorsed federal fin- 
ancing of a state-managed program as 
proposed in the veterans’ education 
bill now before Congress. He warned 
against federal administrative control 
of such a program and “the dangers 
of a powerful central government 
possessing a determining voice in ed- 


” ee 


ucational matters,” and said that “in 
education above all other matters we 
must guard the doctrine of local re- 
sponsibility.” 

President Conant made abundant- 
ly clear in his report that his consider- 
ation of post-war plans did not mean 
that he expected an early end of the 
war. 

“There are chose,” he said, “who, 
reflecting the over-optimism of a few 
months ago, feel that the war is nearly 
over. I wish I could share that opin- 
ion, but I cannot. I fear we have 
ample time to make our plans for the 
return of any large numbers of our 
fighting men.. And if planning for 
the future either in a university or 
elsewhere diminishes in the least de- 
gree the tempo of our war effort, then 
we have failed to keep our faith with 
those now carrying the battle to a 
desperate enemy.” 

In a state-managed program for 
furnishing veterans’ education such 
as Congress is now contemplating, he 
said, care must be taken to avoid 
barriers against veterans studying out- 
side their own states. ‘“‘The crossing 
of state boundaries in our educational 
process is of great value in breaking 
down provincialism; it is one of the 
ways by which in normal times a 
sense of close national unity is de- 


veloped.” 
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added, however, in the light of the 
action taken by the School Commit. 
tee vacancies can be filled during the 
moriths of the greater teacher ab- 


sence. 


Dr. Arthur Wilde 

Boston—Dr. Arthur H. Wilde of 
Needham, dean emeritus of the Bos- 
ton University School of Education 
and one of the university’s most pop- 
ular faculty members, died recently 
at the age of 78. 

He resigned as president of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona in 1914, and estab- 
lished the School of Education at Bos- 
ton University, which in twenty-one 
years grew from the university's 
smallest department to its second 
largest. He retired as dean in 1935. 


Studying Chinese 
At rlin College 


OBERLIN, Onto—Thirty students 
at Oberlin College, including men 
from the Navy V-12 Unit and mena 
and women of the College of Art: 
and Sciences and the Conservatory of 
Music, are studying Chinese as an ex- 
tra-curricular activity. Oberlin Col- 
lege and students are particularly in- 
terested in China because of the Ob- 
erlin-in-China schools to which rep- 
resentatives of the college go as teach- 
ers for two years and from which the 
return to Oberlin-in-Ohio for a year 
of graduate study. Chinese students, 
as often as possible, are sent to Ober 
lin College to reverse the process, # 
that students on both campuses, # 
many thousands of miles apart, ar 
actually drawn together in fri i 
and understanding. 


Seeks Teachers 
By “Want Ad” 


CHARLESTOWN, N. H.,— Schod 
teachers are so scarce in this and seve 
surrounding towns that Walter L. M+ 
son, Superintendent, inserted an ad it 
the “help wanted” column with th 
plea: “Children need an education.” 

Forced to close one school because 
of the dearth of teachers, Mr. Me 
son said that other schools might have 
to be shut down unless there weft 
sufficient replies to the advertisemem 
which read: 

“Regular and substitute teachen 
wanted for rural schools. Childres 
need an education. Schools closed.” 

In more than a quarter of a cet 
tury as an educator, Mr. Mason said 
he never had experienced such a short 
age of teachers. 
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Only 2 in 10 Oppose 


Federal Aid to 


DENVER, CoLo.—lIn spite of wide- 
spread discussion and agitation against 
“federal subsidization of education,” 
only two persons in ten among the 
general public oppose such a measure, 
according to results of a recent na- 
tionwide survey by the National 
Opinion Research Center, University 
of Denver. 

Almost eight out of ten Americans 
with opinions (77%) approve fed- 
eral aid to public education through 
the states. A few qualify their an- 
swers, and only 10 per cent of the 
public as a whole lack definite opin- 
ions on the issue. 

Asked whether public school sys- 
tems should be controlled mostly by 
the states or the federal government, 
three out of four persons with opin- 
ions (75%) believe the states should 
determine educational policies. Al- 
most all of these, however,—67 per 
cent of the entire cross-section—still 
favor federal aid to state educational 
systems. Basic to all these attitudes 
is. doubtless, the fact that two-thirds 
(66%) of Americans with opinions 
sree that most public schools in the 
United States lack the financial re- 
sources they need to “do a good job.” 

Trained interviewers canvassed a 


Education 


nation-wide cross-section of civilian 
adults, including the proper propor- 
tion in each geographical section, of 
rich and poor, young and old, men 
and women, farm and city dwellers, 
Democrats, Republicans, and non- 
voters. 

The most striking difference of 
opinion on this question appears along 
political lines. More than twice as 
many Republicans as Democrats op-' 
pose federal aid to state public schools 
(30% to 14%). Sectionally, resi- 
dents of the Midwest are most against 
the proposal, with 23 per cent of that 
group registering opposition, in con- 
trast to a disapproving vote of only 
11 per cent in the South. 

Respondents were asked their rea- 
sons for attitudes on this issue. Of 
those favoring federal aid, most em- 
phasized the need for equalizing edu- 
cational opportunities, particularly be- 
tween urban and rural schools and be- 
tween the South and other sections. 
Some mentioned lower school taxes 
or higher salaries for teachers. A 
Baltimore housewife put it this way: 
“The important thing is to get the 
education for the child, regardless of 
where the money comes from.” 


Sees Work Study Plan 
As Post-War Need 

New Yorxk—Measures to meet four 
major problems which will confront 
the American educational system at 
the close of the war are proposed by 
Dr. Edwin Sharp Burdell, Director of 
Cooper Union, in his annual report 
to the board of trustees. To do just- 
ice to demobilized veterans Dr. Burdell 
sees as essential the evolution of a na- 
tion-wide cooperative employment 
service capable of providing individ- 
ual guidance as well as jobs. 

To enable youth to reach a more ad- 
equate level of attainment he holds 
the cooperative form of education, in- 
velving alternate periods of work in 
classroom and industry, must be de- 
veloped at the high school, junior 
college and college levels. Adult ed- 
ucation should be made a part of the 
public school system of the cities and 
of the State universities’ extension 
service in the small towns and rural 
areas, 


Disabled Veterans 
Attending College 


Los ANGELEs—Among the first 
disabled war veterans on the West 


Coast to benefit by the new Federal 
plan of educational rehabilitation is a 
group of six men who have entered 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. They are taking up life where 
they left off prior to entering Army 
service and will spend the next four 
years preparing for vocations of their 
own choice. The new nation-wide 
plan is directed by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

Selection is based on a disability of 
10 per cent or more in addition to 
need and high-school credentials. The 
applicant has his choice of approved 
universities and colleges in this coun- 
try and he is provided with textbooks 
and adequate allowance, with his tui- 
tion paid for. The plan will continue 
for a period of six years after the war. 


Jobs for College 


Girls Not Plentiful 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—‘For the 
time since Pearl Harbor the 


job counter,” Miss Edith G. 
man, Director of the Radcliffe 


lege Appointment Bureau, said in a 
survey comparing calls in the six 
weeks preceding the May and Novem 


ber graduations at Radcliffe. 
were 300 fewer calls from employ- 
ers during October than there were 
six months previous, and the whole 
tenor of demands is now changing. 

“Last spring Government and in- 
dustry were willing and anxious to 
pay for training inexperienced co 
graduates for highly paid, interesting 
positions, but the employer now wants 
his money’s worth—to start,” Miss 
Stedman stated, 

The Appointment Bureau’s survey 
clearly showed that typing and short- 
hand are still essentials as a back- 
ground for almost any kind of war or 
peacetime job, and secretarial jobs 
were the only ones which showed a 


marked increase over the summer. 


Goes to Mexico as 
Visiting Teacher 

SoutH Haney, Mass.—On invita- 
tion extended through the cultural 
relations division of the State Depart- 
ment, Dr. Emma Perry Carr, head of 
the chemistry department at Mount 
Holyoke College, has gone to the In- 
stitute of Chemistry at the University 
of Mexico as visiting professor. 

She is the first recipient of the 
Francis P. Garvan medal awarded to 
a woman every two years by the Am- 
erican Chemical Society for distin- 
guished service in chemistry . 
Year's Service 


For Youth Urged 


Boston—Revision of the educa- 
tional program in the United States 
to provide a year of national service 
for every boy and girl between the 


ages of 18 and 22 was proposed by Dr. 
Milton Proctor, president of West- 


brook Junior College, at the annual 
conference of the New England Jun- 
ior College Council at the Hotel Stat- 
ler 

e suggested the program could 
be established under ihe leadership of 
heads of educational, commercial, so- 
cial and industrial organizations, with 
an “aroused people” providing the 
support. 
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High School Enrollments 
Lowest in 10 Years 


WasHINGTON—The enrollment in 
the public high schools for the year 
1943-44 is 5,761,000, or about one 
million below the peak enrollment of 
6,714,000 in 1940-41, a preliminary 
estimate made by the U. S. Office of 
Education indicates. 

The estimated present enrollment 
made up of 2,701,000 boys and 
3,060,000 girls, is approximately the 
same as the total in 1933-34. The 
- 1943-44 enrollment is 6.2 per cent 
less than last year, and represents a 
drop of 246,000, or 8.3 per cent, 
among the boys and 135,000, or 4.2 
per cent, among the girls, 

Enrollments in the junior and senior 
classes of high schools have declined 
between 9 and 10 per cent since last 
year. The number of boys declined 
about 15 per cent, the number of girls 
about 5 per cent. This drop is prob- 
ably accounted for by the large num- 
bers of students who have left school 
for work in industry and for service 
in the armed forces. 

The importance of completing their 
training is being g ure 
upon young people by Pa . Mc- 
ena is concerned in the school- 
and-work problem both as Federal 
Security Administrator and as Chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion—by John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, and by 
Katharine Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S, Department of 
Labor. 


Schools Are Under Nazi 
Rule in Occupied Lands 


WasHINGTON—A partial account 
of the Nazi war on education in two 
of the occupied countries—France and 
the Netherlands—was reported from 
overseas sources to the Office of War 
Information recently. 

The report was filed as the Nazis 
closed the University of Strasbourg, 
now located in Clermont-Ferrand, on 
December 2, with the arrest of all of 
its Alsatian students. 

Universities in France continue to 
function, it was reported. There is 
an acute shortage of teachers how- 
ever, and the Nazi-Vichy influence 
has affected both the curriculum and 
the: textbooks. 

Many teachers have been dismissed 
for being “anti-German” or because 
they were Jewish. Many textbooks, 
particularly on history, have been sup- 
pressed, the Vichy Minister of In- 


formation having authority to sup- 
press any text. French students are 
being given lessons in “civic and mor- 
al duties”’—the Nazi ideology of col- 
laborationism. School attendance in 
France has been poor since the armi- 
stice. 

‘In the Netherlands, according to 
the report to the OWI, no more than 
2300 students now attend the uni- 
versities. Nijmegan, Amsterdam and 
Leyden universities have been closed. 
Four thousand students have been 
sent by Nazi authorities to factories 
in Hanover, Berlin and various Aus- 
trian cities. About 5600 are in hiding. 

Education in the Netherlands has 
been threatened, too, by the continued 
depletion of teaching staffs. There 
have been many dismissals for anti- 
Nazi sentiments. Some professors 
have been arrested as hostages. The 
Germans also demanded that 20 per- 
cent of all Dutch teachers be sent to 
Germany for forced labor. 

The report noted that many Dutch 
University professors had been lead- 
ers in opposing the Nazis. In Decem- 
ber a year ago, for instance, the rec- 
tors of the Universities formed a del- 
egation to protest to Nazi authorities 
against the Nazi demand that stu- 
dents be sent to Germany for forced 
labor. 

At «the present time, the Nazi- 
controlled Netherlands press is com- 
plaining that professors refuse to 
teach students who have gigned a 
“declaration of loyalty” to Germany. 


10,000 Schools Re-Open 
In Ukraine 


LonpoN—Already 10,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are func- 
tioning in the liberated Ukraine, ac- 
cording to Soviet officials in London. 
The number of pupils in these schools 
of war is 1,500,000. 

Short courses in scientific agricul- 
ture were organized again this win- 
ter and 3,000,000 Soviet peasants at- 
tended, which is 1,000,000 more than 
last year. Field and livestock workers 
learn the latest agro-technical methods 
for getting a large yield and for live- 
stock breeding. 

Moscow’s agricultural colleges are 
providing refresher courses for farm- 
ers in liberated areas. 


Brotherhood Week 


New Yorx—The theme of the an- 
nual observance of Brotherhood Week, 
February 20-26, 1944, is “Brother- 
hood or Chaos—History Shall Not Re- 
peat Itself.” 3,000 communities in 
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the United States participatéd in ‘the 
1943 observance, with schools and col- 
leges taking a conspicuous part. Free 
program aids, including pageants, 
plays, posters, a movie, and outlines 
of other activities are available for 
this year’s observance by writing the 
sponsoring agency, The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, 38] 
a gg Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. 


Indian Exchange Students 
Arrive in China 


WasHINGTON — The Chungking 
radio, in a broadcast reported last 
month by U. S. government monitors, 
said that the arrival of a group of 
Indian students in Chungking in an 
exchange of students between China 
and India was hailed by the Chine 
Times as an event of “far-reaching 
significance in the ‘furtherance of 
friendship and the promotion of 
peace.’” 

The English-language ‘broadcast, 
which was directed to North America, 
quoted the China Times editorial as 
declaring that Sino-Indian relations, 
already linked by “historical, religious 
and cultural ties,” have become even 
closer as a result of the “anti-aggres- 
sor war.” 

The China Times emphasized that 
cultural collaboration among all na- 
tions is “‘an essential requirement for 
the establishment of a permanent 
peace.” 


Pupils Appeal 
Hold Line on Cones 
WasHINGTON—A group of schol 
children of Clayton, Mc., appealed to 
Congress to prevent an inflationary 
spiral which might boost prices on ice- 
cream cones and candy while their 
allowances remained stationary. 
David Levy, Buddy Cooper, Vir- 
ginia Finley, and 38 of their chums 
threw their support behind a continu- 
ance of subsidies in a letter made pub- 
lic by Senator Henry S. Truman (D) 
of Missouri. 


“We don’t want to see ice-cream 
cones, candy, and gum doubled and 
tripled in price, when our allowances 
will stay the same,” they warned. 

Senator Truman, Chairman of the 
Senate War Investigating Committee, 
which has conducted many inquiries 
into the impacts of the war, remarked: 

“This letter requires plenty of 
study. From my own childhood recol- 
lections, I can see that 15-cent ice- 
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Publishers 


and Bacon, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 
New York 
Ginn and Company 
Boston 


D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston 


Iroquois Publishi 
Syracuse, New Yo: 


The Macmillan Co., 
New York 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co 

Wichita, New York, Columbus, Atlanta, Portland 
Newson and Co. 

New York 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, I] 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Chicago 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Boston and New York 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 
Webster Publishing Company 

St. Louis, Missouri 

John Wiley and Sons 

New York 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 
World Book Compan 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Jewelry 
L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY— 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, 
Typing Awards 
Club and Organization Insignia 


Co. 


etc. 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestral 
Music; Operettas 
Typewriter Service 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


Service Everywhere Through A Nation-wide 
Organization 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
ane View Co. 


The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency 


_ GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


THE ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serving the of end the 
istrict o 

COLORADO BUILDING - - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(Washington needs teachers) 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


19 West 44th Street, New York 
Recemmends teachers and tutors 
te private schools and families. 

Careful selection for individual needs. 
R. TALBOT 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


A.M.’s and PH.D.’s NEEDED For The Better Positions 


ROCKY TEACHER’ 


WECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services 
to teachers 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Largest, Most Successful Teechers Agency In The West 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
BOSTON OFFICE: 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Member National Association 
Teachers’ Agencies 
MANAGER: 


'S: 
LOUISE H. ESSERY MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 


KELLOGGS TEACHERS AGENCY 


blished 1889 

31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 

B. F. Mannion, Mrs. B. F. Gosman - Mannion, Managers 

Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 

Your teachers agency should be reliable. It should be a 

where you feel at home, where you are known and wel- 

and terest needs, whether 
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Would Put Learning Skills 
Ahead of Memory Work - 
What every school boy doesn’t 


know is.that he doesn’t know very 


much—but where formal education 
ends, real wisdom begins, and the old 
grad becomes aware of his ignorance. 
He needn’t blame himself, though, or 
his school for his failure to become ed- 
ucated, says Mortimer J. Adler, noted 
educator, in an article in the January, 
1944, issue of Coronet magazine—be- 
cause the very fact of youth is an ob- 
stacle to the pursuit of learning. 

The real truth of the matter is that 
education is the business of adults, the 
occupation, not of childhood, but of 
a whole life. Infantile and adolescent 
education are only the beginnings of 
a substance to be acquired later by 
mature men and women. Because 
youth knows little of the pains of 
responsible judgment in all crises, be- 
cause it lacks experience and is con- 
stantly subject to tides of coltish emo- 
tion, the voice of reason can penetrate 
its consciousness only slightly. What 
then, asks Professor Adler, can our 
schools and colleges accomplish, if 
they can’t succeed fin giving their 
charges a complete education? 

According to Mr. Adler, modern 
cducation errs in two directions. Jt 
advances the importance of making 
a living over that of the use and en- 
joyment of the living we all must 
earn—and it attempts to give young 
people the fruits of learning without 
teaching them first how to climb the 
tree. The theory that children accum- 
ulate in school the knowledge that 
they’re going to use later on in life 
is outmoded—it forces children to 
swallow indigestible lumps of inform- 
ation that they can’t possibly assimi- 
late, thus burdening the memory and 
making no impression at all on the 
understanding. Far more telling is 
the method of instructing children in 
the skills of learning than that of 
burdening them with the learning it- 
self. By this latter method the child 
can attain legitimately and compre- 
hend more fully the fruits at the top 
of the tree of learning. 

And thus, concludes Professor Ad- 
ler, schools must cease filling young 
minds with a_jumble of miscellan- 
eous information, or, according to the 
tenets of progressive education, at- 
tempting to inoculate children with 
false maturity. Concentration must 
be on the discipline of the mind, on 
the instillation of learning skills—so 
that children may learn in school the 


methods of becoming educated and so 
that they may as adults, after school, 
move on to the pursuit and acquisi- 
tion of mature knowledge and wis- 
dom. 
Engineering Students 
Like History Course 

Cricaco — Illinois Institute of 
Technology freshman engineers, re- 
quired to take a course in American 
history for the first time during the 
September term, are finding that, al- 
though they cannot solve history 
problems with a slide rule, they like 
the subject. [Illinois Tech added 
United States history to its required 
list in July and is now teaching it to 
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civilian, Navy V-12 and Army Sogum 
cialized Training Program freshmen 

In six months the Illinois Tech pega 
fessors have introduced an entirely 
new picture of American history @m 
the students. One professor oy 
that “We have tried to help the stuam 
dents understand that history is gum 
written on a basis of dates and yeagm 
alone.” The freshmen have been mom 
interested in the study of the nation’ 
economic and industrial developmentiy 
Army and Navy students, as wel @ 
the civilians, also have found the Am 
erican history course a stepping ston 
to a better understanding of demogum 
racy. 
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Grins Grind: 


FUTILITY 

Woman visitor (to little Johnny— 
age 5): “Well, Johnny, why don’t 
you want to start school yet?” 

Johnny: “I don’t know what I’d 
do in school—can’t read or write.” 

LIKES ’EM FRESH 

Sailor: “Want me to dig you up a 
girl?” 

Marine. “No, thanks, I’d_ rather 
have a live one.” 


SURE THING 

A man applied at a recruiting office 
to enlist. 

Officer: I suppose you want a com- 
mission? 

Recruit: No, thanks, I’m such a 
poor shot, I’d rather work on a 
straight salary. 


WOULD DISAPPROVE 

A modern young woman arrived at 
her grandmother’s house wearing a 
fashionable backless evening frock. 
Grandma lectured her: “It’s shameless. 
I dread to think what your mother 
would say if she saw you in that 
dress.” 

The young miss smiled. “I dread 


it, too. You see, it’s hers.” 


STILL POSSIBLE 
Minister (to parents of new baby): 
Do you realize what hope should 
dawn in your hearts today? Think of 
the future that may lie before this 
dear child. He may one day becqme 
a clergyman like myself, or maybe a 
brave sea captain or a noble soldier. 
'He may even rise to the ‘glorious 
heights of an illustrious statesman. 
What are you going to name him? 
Mother: Myrtle Elizabeth. 


DAMPENER FOR DUSTBOVWL™ 
Stranger from Down East—“About 
what is your yearly rainfall out here?” 


Voli 
Midwestern Farmer—‘Last year it 
was 14.2 inches. And, boy, what a 


day that was!” 


REASON ENOUGH 
Chief Petty Officer: “What would 
you do if your gun captain were killed 
in the midst of a battle?” 
Seaman: ‘‘Nothing.” 
CPO.: “Why not?” 
Seaman: “I’m the gun captain.” 


BOUND TO PLEASE 
Percy: “Ma, may I go out to play 
with Bobby Brown?” 
Ma: “No, You know I don’t like 
Bobby.” C 
Percy: “Then may I go out and 
fight with him?” 


MISPLAQED EFFORT 

The teacher asked the small boy to 
reconstruct this sentence to make it 
more grammatical,—‘Before 
damage could be done, the fire was, by 
the Volunteer Fire Department, put 
out.” 

The small boy amended the set- 
tence to read,—‘Before much dan- 
age could be done by the Voluntedt 
Fire Department, the fire was put 


out.” 
COOPERATION 

Parson: “Rastus, that’s a fine gat 
den you have there.” 

Rastus: “Yah suh, Pahson. ” 

Parson: “You aust thank the Al 
mighty for that.” 

Rastus: “Pahson, did you ebbah # 
dis piece of ground when de Almighty 
had it all to Hisself?” 
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